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PHILOSOPHY IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 





BY LUCILLE LAFORET. 








ORTIA PLATO had tried everything in 
the way of a summer resort, including Newport, 
Saratoga, Mount Desert, Lake George, and Long 
Branch, and finally wearying of all, had decided 
to try the Adirondacks. She was pretty, sympa- 
thetic, and accomplished ; but nevertheless many 
would have called her strong-minded: certainly 
she was of an independent character. She had 
been educated after philosophic plans, by a phil- 
osophic father, and had marked out for herself, 
now that her father was dead, and she was left 
with a competent fortune, a philosophic career. 
“Why do I go,’’ she said, ‘to the Adirondacks? 
I go because I am tired of fashionable society.’’ 
‘* Why do I go alone,’’ she added, ‘and without 
achaperone? Because lam twenty-one, admitted 
to be of age, even by the law; and because I am 
quite sure I am able to take care of myself. Oh! 
yes, 1 have any number of aunts, and elderly 
spinster cousins, who would go with me; I need 





not be an ‘unprotected 
female,’ if I did not 
choose; but I do choose; 
and I hate convention- 
alities, and there is an 
end of it.” 

As fate would have it, 
Otto Schelling went to 
the Adirondacks at the 
same time. After years 
of study and travel he 
had come back to his 
native land, that he 
might finish, in compar- 
ative leisure, his first 
important literary effort, 
which, he fondly hoped, 
was to signalize the end 
of his Lehrjahre and 
Wanderjahre, and be the 
beginning of a bright 
Meisterjahre. 

A mutual friend had introduced Portia and 
Otto at the hotel, and congenial tastes and studies, 
combined with the freedom which the Adiron- 
dacks give, had led speedily to intimacy, so that 
scarcely a day passed that they were not together 
for hours; now making excursions up to the 
higher hills, and now to the forest: now going 
fishing, with only the old boatman to accompany 
them, and he only because he knew the best 
places for fishing. 

‘‘Have you noticed,’ said Portia, one day, 
after this intimacy had become quite close, and 
when she could speak frankly, without fear of 
being misunderstood, ‘‘that while the world 
smiles assent to such friendships as those of 
Nisus and Euryalus, or Damon and Pythias, yet 
it rejects the idea of similar cases among women, 
and fairly derides the possibility of a calm, 
philosophic affection, between young people of 


different sexes?’ © 
(288) 
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ee enie your thine and aspirations, and 
I have mine; by this connection we can be 
mutually benefited. What say you?’ 

‘That the plan has 
my heartiest appro- 
bation. There is my 
hand on it.” 

** Agreed then,” he 
cried. ‘We will be 
the frankest, truest of 
friends. You are to 
tell me all my faults; 
we are to nid each 
other in every possi- 
ble way; in short, 
we are to become—” 

“Otto and Portia 
of the nineteenth 
century,’ she laugh- 
ingly interrupted.— 
‘And so shall we be 
recorded in the an- 
nals of history.’’ 

Time passed quick- 
ly. Life in the open 
air, by day, in forest 
excursions, in boat- 
ing, and in fishing, 
alternated with even- 
ings devoted to phil- 
osophy. Together 
Otto and Portia dis- 
cussed the eclectics, 
atomists, and soph- 
ists; or walked, in 
fancy, along the 
streets of Athens, 
with Socrates; or re- 
tired to classic groves 
with Plato; or bowed 
before the shrine of 
Aristotle; or visited 
ments, which originated and were nourished in; the Stoics; or dined with the Epicureans; in 
the head rather than the heart, why cannot we $ short, went over all the knowledge to be mastered 
moderns do the same ?”’ }-in that line, in which Otto was such a professor, 

‘‘ We can, I hope,” she answered. ‘But the } and which Portia was so eager to acquire. 
world, perhaps, would say, after ull, that we} Busy days, and happy ones. To be sure, (tto 
are not competent judges: that we are excep-; was sometimes conscious of an unfilled longing, 
tional.”’ ’ a curious void, for which he could give no reason, 

«No, not exceptional, I trust. You, or any ; but attributed to his anxiety for the success of 
sensible woman, would be angry, and justly, if ; his book, which was soon to appear. ‘It shall 
paid silly compliments. I believe in Platonic > be our joint book,” he said. ‘You shall help 
friendship, just as you do. So, let us show the } me with it.” So he wrote at intervals, reading 
world, by our living examples, that what she ° the new chapters to Portia as soon as finished, 
sneeringly calls an impossibility can and does ; : and often adopting her corrections. Portia, how- 
exist—that ours is a calm, philosophic affection, > ever, seemed troubled by no such unrest. But 
unmixed with that sentimental mystery called ; could one have seen her when musing alone, he 


“Toe,” caplet Schelling, ‘I have thought } 3 hint 
much of this matter. If Plato, with the men 
and women of his school, formed life-long attach- 
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would have wondered at her occasional sighs, ; our boox, that it may be ready for the publisher. 
her fits of reverie. 3 I se>1 you the MS. Platonically, 0. 8.” 

The summer was now nearly over, and but one} Had a bomb exploded beneath her feet, Portia 
chapter remained to be written. But that was } could scarcely have been more astonished. What 
to be the chapter of the work. For was it not} feelings took possession of her: what surmises as 
headed ‘Platonic Affection’? And were not} to the future: what—but there—she would not 
Otto and Portia proud of their successful demon- sallow herself to think now of aught save his 
stration of the possibility of such a relation? ’ good fortune. In correcting the book, and in 

“There,” exclaimed Otto, on that last evening, § reading it over and over again, especially the 

“it is finished. 
And this chapter 
will attract more 
attention thanany 
other portion of 
the book. Mark 
my words, Portia, 
this very chapter 
makes or unmakes 
us,” 
“Let us hope it 
will make,’ she 
replied, ‘for we 
have labored hard 
enough to win suc- 
cess.” And she 
sighed. 

Early the next 
morning, Portia 
received a note 
from Otto, enclos- 
ing a telegram 
which ran as fol- 
lows: ‘Take the 
next train to New 
York There is 
quite an opening 
for you. We 
leave in ten days.” 
The telegram was 
signed ‘‘A. SonEL- 
una.’”’ The note 
said: “Dear 


gram is from my 
uncle, who goes to 
spend four years 
in Asia Minor, in 
investigating Dr. 
Schlieman’s dis- 
coveries in an- 
cient Troy. Know- 
ing my tastes in 
that line,-he has 
probably secured 
me @ position in his party. I leave for New 

ork at four this morning, but will return in 
three or four days. Please look over and correct 





parts written entirely by him, her time was fully 
occupied, until the third evening brought Otto 
himself back, looking pale and spiritless. As he 
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cntinul she met we with a cheerful smi-¢ and { you had been longing. And your book is fin. 
greeting. ‘Are you ready for congratulatic’. ?”’ ished, so that there is nothing to keep you.” 
she said. ‘Am I to rejoice in your success?” { ‘ But,” he replied, with some hesitation, « wil) 

‘The Commission offers me the position of} the trip be worth the trouble? After all, what 
secretary,” he said. ‘A great compliment. But? is this fame which you and I are striving for? 
I am undecided as to accepting it.” We are giving our best cnangiee for what? A 

‘“* Undecided?” cried Portia, in astonishment. } bubble, a phantom, a show.” 

‘‘Why, I thought this was just that for which | Portia regarded him with surprise. 

‘‘Why, Otto,”’ she said, ‘‘what has come over 
you? You preaching vanity and vexation of 
spirit? But you are worn out. Come for a 
walk in our favorite woods. When we are 
alone there I will sing your cares away ; and 
then you shall tell me all the particulars of 
your trip.” 

She chose for her song, when they had reached 
the cool, green forest depths, and were sitting 
in their favorite spot by the rushing rapids of 
the little mountain river, the Lorelei, that Ger- 
man air which grows on one till it becomes a 
haunting memory, thrilling the heart with its 
tender minor key. 

Otto found it impossible to keep his eyes from 
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the pretty picture which she made. Her earn- 
est face, her pliant figure, her sweet voice, all 
struck him as they never had before. Strange 
thoughts filled his mind. A sudden impulse 
seized him. But dare he speak the words, he 
asked himself, that his heart prompted? What 
would she say?. Would she not remind him 
of their compact, and secretly, if not: openly, 
pity—perhaps laugh at—his weakness? No; 
he would be strong; he would conquer this 
impulse. She shared none of his feelings. But 
this dull, heavy pain, how it tugged at his very 
heart-strings! Oh! what cared he for fame, 
position, or philosophy now? He must speak. 
He must tell her how he loved her, no matter 
how she might take it. 3 

«<Portia,” he said, leaning over toward her, 
“tell me truly, do you advise me to go? . Think 
‘of everything I must leave: home, friends, books. 
I must leave you, too, who have been so faithful a 
friend and companion. In your hands the matter 
lies. Shall it be?” 


She was sitting on a low rock amid the rushes, 
and he was reclining at her feet. He looked up 
eagerly to her as he spoke. 

It was a trying question, and Portia realized, 


for the first time, what it meant. Her eyes also 
were suddenly opened, but her woman’s pride 
gave her strength to answer; for, passionately 
as he had spoken, he had said no word of love, 
and how could she, under such circumstances, 
betray her secret? ‘I cannot,” she said, ‘‘ad- 
vise you on so grave a matter. You know your 
own circumstances and plans ; you alone can de- 
cide.”’ ; 

As she spoke she folded her hands softly, on 
her lap, and looked down on him as he reclined 
on one elbow in the long grass at her side. 

«But, as my friend, you aré bound to give your 
candid opinion, when I insist on it,” he said: 
“From all you know, what is your counsel? Do 
not hesitate to speak.” 

He was cruel to try her so; his persistence 
was inexcusable, she thought.: Bnt the sweet 
voice replied, without tremor: ‘ Sinee you will 
have my opinion, it is this: Go, of course. With 
your former purposes, I do not see how you can 
do anything else. Your friends will be sorry to 
lose you; but they cannot complain, since it is 
for your good.” 

“Ah!” he thought, ‘‘it is as I feared; she does 
not care. Alas, what has come over me? Why 
did I not sooner realize how much she was to 
me? Friend! I cannot be satisfied with such 
& word, Platonic friendship—bah! Yet what 

‘if I should lose her friendship, and. gain noth- 


ing in exchange? No; I dare not risk it by 
Vou LXXXIV.—18. 





avowing my love. I wonder if she has a heart, 
after all, or is only a mere thinking machine.” 
Poor Otto, has your philosophy, after all, come 
to this? 

‘You have decided, then,”’ he said at last. “I 
obey, and I go, and must say good-bye, for my 
uncle desires me to join him at once.” 

“So soon!” exclaimed Portia, almost betray- 
ing herself. But she rallied immediately. ‘After 
all,’”’ she said, ‘shortest leave-takings, I suppose, 
are best,”’ 

They talked then of the voyage, the route, the 
work, each was to do, and the correspondence 
they agreed to keep up. But through it all 
there ran a yein of forced lightness, a calmness - 
that each felt to be unreal. 

“And now, dear Portia,’’ said Otto, in a voice 
that he could not control, ‘I must really go. It 
is saying good-bye for what seems a weary, 
weary time. You will not forget me ?”’ 

‘*No,”’ she answered, ‘that could not be.” 

What sudden inspiration came over him he 
never knew. But as he saw her averted look, 
and heard how faltering were her tones, he sud- 
denly took both her small hands in one of his, 
and, raising the bowed head until her eyes met 
his, he looked into 'théeir liquid depths with a 
gaze that seemed to search her very soul, to read 
her every, her most secret thought. 

One moment sometimes does the'work of years, . 
makes or ioses a kingdom. That moment lost to 
the world a shining example of Platonic. affec- - 
tion; for as Otto saw those averted eyes, in 
which tears now began to gather, he forgot fears, 
philosophy, all. Rising on one knee, and encir- 
cling her with his strong right arm, he cried: 
“Oh, my darling, you do regret my going. You. 
are not so cold. as,you seem. Can you help 
knowing, dearest, that I love you, and with my 
whole heart and soul? It is a love, too, such as 
a man feels only once in his life. I can no longer 
play the hypocrite. Look up, Portia dear, and. 
tell me I need not go alone.” 

She did not try to escape from his embrace. 

‘‘But your philosophy, Otto,” she could not 
help saying, with a woman’s teasing perversity. 
“‘The chapter—our book.’’. And now she half” 
drew herself away. ‘* You know—’’ 

‘‘Hang philosophy !’’ he cried, as he detected. 
her mischievous smile, ‘ Let it retire to comfort 
departed shades. This,” and he pressed kiss 
after kiss on cheek, brow, and lips, ‘this affords. 
me more pleasure than all the philosophy and 
fame the world has to bestow.” 

‘But do you think,” no longer struggling, 
“there is such a mysterious, such an unphilo-- 
sophic, sentiment as love ?”’ 
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And she looked archly at him. 
‘No, I do not think it—I know it; and you, 
love, have been my teacher. I confess freely 


that, as a disciple of Plato, Iam a failure. 
Deuce take Plato,’’ he added, energetically. 

We need go no further. It was the same story, 
so old yet ever sonew. Love had proved stronger 
than philosophy. 

Otto did go to the Orient, however; but not } 





alone. . The book, too, proved a success, though, 
somehow, the last chapter was left out. 

On the blank page of this doomed chapter, 
Portia drew the picture of a grave in a forest, 
with a monument; and the latter bore the fol- 
lowing inscription : 

“Diep, on the 31st of May, 1881, Platonic 
Affection. Killed by his arch-enemy, Love, 1x 
THE ADIRONDACKS.” 





FAR AWAY. 


BY CLARA B. 


How far away 
My childhood fancies seem to-day! 
I thought the sky a veil of blue, 
With stars and angels peeping through ; 
And when a bright cloud seemed afloat, 
I fancied it an angel’s boat, 
And wished myself amid the crew, 
Bound for a land beyond my view. 
The earth seemed limitless and grand, 
With gems for every empty hand, 
And golden ways we need not miss, 
That led to every earthly bliss. 
Some of these fancies still I know; 
But ah, the years have dulled them so! 


How far away 
The friends of childhood seem to-day! 
The dear home-circle is no more— 
They wait me on an unknown shore, 
The grave is cold, and wide, and deep, 
And never bridged except in sleep. 
In dreams I meet them, grave or glad— 





HEATH. 


Though one dear face is aTways sad. 
My’school-fffénds now and then I see; 
They livé ‘and tove—but not for me; 

Each buoyed by hopes that glint and shine 
In their fond eyes, but not in mine. 

Their paths and mine no longer meet; 
Each learns her lesson—sad or sweet. 


How far away 
The years of childhood seem to-day! 
Not for the fancies that have flown— 
Not for the years that we have known: 
It is the thoughts that intervene, 
The wants and woes that come between; 
The faith that lies so white and dead, 
Or, cloud-like, soars so far o’erhead ; 
The fears that could our rapture chill, 
And mock at love and human will; 
The gales that left our gardens bare ; 
The joys and griefs that none could share: 
These make the years of childhood seem, 
To-day, a half-forgotten dream. 





THE BLACK SHAWL. 


FROM THE RUSSIAN OF POUSHKIN. 


Tre shawl isa common one. Why do I stare? 
"Twas hers, and I killed her—oh, madd’ning despair! 


*Twas a dream: but soon o’er. In my credulous youth, 
I loved a Greek girl—with such passionate truth ! 


I was feasting gay friends: ere the banquet was o’er, 
A Jew—the accursed !—softly knocked at my door. 


An Armenian was kissing the girl as I gazed. 


: I saw not the light; but I seized my good blade. 
$ The betrayer ne’er finished the kiss that betrayed. 


On his warm headless body I trampled, then spurned, 
And silent and pale to the maiden I turned. 





I ber her prayers—in her blood how she strove— 


“Thou art laughing,” he whispered, “in pleasure’s mad whirl, ; ; meee perished my Greek girl—then perished my love. 


But she hath betrayed thee, thy pretty Greek girl.” 


I cursed him; but gold as a guerdon I gave, 
And took as companion my trustiest slave. 


My charger I mounted, At once we depart. 
And the soft voice of pity was stilled in my heart. 


I entered her dwelling—alone, and amazed. 


by tore the black shawl from her head as she lay; 
3 -Wiped the blood-dripping weapon, and hurried away. 


> When the mists of the morning frowned gloomy, my slave 
Threw each corpse to the Danube, and that was their grave. 


The shawl is‘ common one, Why do I stare? 
*Twas hers, and I killed her, Oh, madd’ning despair! 











XIV. 
THE STRANGE YACHT. 

. Aut the summer, Lyttleton had been trying to 
drive Ethel from his thoughts, but in vain; his 
moods, fluctuating between indignation at her 
treatment of him, and a passionate desire to see 
her once more. He had heard, on his return 
from Chicago, of her recovery: of her presence 
‘at the Underwood ball: and of her going, 
afterwards, to Newport. Gossip had even told 
of what it called her triumphs at the latter place, 
especially after Lord Ayalon had appeared on 
the scene. 

At times he felt almost, angry.at the fate which 
kept him at the treadmill of the law, when my 
lord, more favored by fortune, had leisure to fol- 
low Ethel wherever she went, But deep down in 
Lyttleton’s heart was a consciousness that work 
was the noblest, after all. He felt this the more, 
because his reputation was now rising so fast: 
practice was pouring in on him; and every new 
triumph—and tney were many—stirred his blood 
with exultation. ‘If she scorns me,’’ he said, 
to himself, ‘‘she shall see that others, at least, 
do not do it. And work makes one forget.’’ 

A very heavy bankruptcy case, at this time, 
which was being settled out of court,,and in 
which he was the principal counsel, kept him in 
town even later than others of his profession, so 
that August had come before he could take his 
holiday. Occasionally the temptation to go to 
Newport, in the hope of meeting Ethel, was 
almost irresistible. But he heard, one day, at 
the club, not only that Loue was engaged to Fost- 
nett, but also that Ethel was engaged to Lord 
Avalon. This decided him. An old friend, for 
a.week past, had been wanting him to join a 
yachting excursion to Mount Desert: he had 
almost given up all thought of it: but now, 
on the spur of the moment, he accepted the 
invitation. 

Nothing could have been more charming than 
the trip; but it did not make Lyttleton forget. 
As one of the ohjects of the party was to see the 
quaint old towns that fringe the whole Atlantic 
shore of New England, the yachtsmen hardly 
ever spent a night on the ocean, but generally 
put into some harbor, where they dropped anchor, 
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dined, and smoked awhile, and finished the day, 
or rather evening, by going ashore and exploring 
the town. In this way they visited Edgartown, 
Nantucket, Provincetown, Salem, Gloucester, 
Newburyport, the Isles of Shoals, Portsmouth, 
Portland, and other places further east, until at 
last they reached Mount Desert, where they 
remained for nearly a week. On one occasion, 
after leaving Portland, they had determined to 
sail all night, but finally changed their minds, and 
steered for the first place that looked like a har- 
bor. The wind almost entirely failed them, and 
it was long after sunset when they found them- 
selves, on turning a sharp point, in a small land- 
locked passage that, at first, seemed like a bit 
out of fairy-land. Only the dim outline of the 
shore was visible, but out of it rose what seemed 
an Aladdin’s palace—vague and shadowy, but 
with lights all over it, as in some magic scene in 
an opera. They could hear oars, as if muffled, 
rowing about, and voices singing on the water, 
but could see nothing distinctly; and, directly, 
the sound of dancing, from the opposite shore, 
chimed in and increased the illusion. In the 
morning they awoke to find themselves near two 
or three hotels, in “‘ Booth’s Bay,’’ one of the 
most romantic spots on the coast of Maine: and 
so the puzzle was explained. 

It was a beautiful afternoon, when they came 
in sight of Mount Desert. Passengers on steam- 
ers, going to that place, lose half the effect of the 
scenery, because the boats run so close in to the 
shore. But our yachtsmen stood off at sufficient 
distance to give a foreground to the picture: the 
water in front; the lower hills rising from the 
beach almost; beyond them the great mountains. 
For though the elevations, even of the highest 
hills, are not great, and hardly such as to deserve 
the name of mountains, yet the outlines are so 
beautiful, and the hills themselves are so lofty as 
compared. with surrounding objects, that they 
impress most. persons even more than the White 
Mountains themselves. The yacht dropped 
anchor at Bar Harbor, and within an hour half 
the town was on board, some one of the yachts- 
men knowing somebody on shore, and everybody, 
very soon, seeming to have known everybody else 





for years: for, as yet, Bar Harbor has a free and 
(289) 
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gracious air of good-fellowship, that it will soon 
lose, it is to be feared, in the increasing irruption 
of merely fashionable society. 

The return was something more rapid. The 
yacht ran, in half a day and night, having a 
favorable wind, from Portland to Cape Cod light. 
‘* We shall be in Newport to-morrow,’’ said. the 
skipper, ‘‘if the wind holds.” Lyttleton was not 
sorry that the old town was to be, for a while at 
least, his destination. ‘I may meet her there,” 
he said. ‘I shall certainly see her, even if at a 
distance: on the Avenue, or driving somewhere 
else, or at one of the hunts. Even if she is to be 
Avalon’s, the sight of her will make me happier. 

After all, the poet is right: it is ‘better to have 
loved and lost, than never to have loved at all’.’’ 
But the wind did not hold; it died out. Fanning 
slowly along, they sighted the other yacht early 
in the afternoon. Then the breeze left them en- 
tirely. Meantime, the singular appearance of 
the sky puzzled most of them, as it did those on 
the other schooner. But Lyttleton had happened 
to have been yachting, one winter, in the West 
Indies ; and when he was appealed to, he pro- 
nounced at once that a squall was impending. 
‘‘It will probably be short-lived; but it will be 


«They are all too absorbed in spooning on each 
other,” said the last speaker, after a while, «to 
know what danger they run. Not a foot of canvas 
has been taken in, and though they’re doubtless 
strong-handed, it will bother them when the 
squall comes. Fostnett’s schooner, too, is & 
deuced, cranky craft. She can sail like a witch, 
with the right kind of a wind; but with the 
wrong kind of one, she’d go over like an ox 
felled by a butcher’s axe.” 

‘*«Couldn’t we signal them ?” 

‘‘ Fostnett would never forgive us. He thinks 
nobody can teach him anything about yachting, 
you see: a good-hearted little cuss, but con- 
ceited—all those calf millionaires are. The only 
thing we can do is to creep up to them as close 
as possible, so that if anything happens, we may 
be on hand to give help. If the squall holds off 
awhile, we may be able to get quite near.” 

* Where shall we have the wind?” 

«It will be sou’east,”’ said Lyttleton. ‘The 
shore, unluckily, is dead to leeward, as you see. 
We'll have a hard job, ourselves, to claw off.” 





The knowledge that Ethel was on board the 
schooner, the intimation that she was in peril, 
revealed to Lyttleton how false and hollow had 


something you don’t often see up here,’’ he said. } been any pretense that he loved her no longer. 


It was in consequence of this oracular opinion | He was in an agony of suspense from that mo- 


that the schooner was put in fighting trim, so to 


ment. He could not take his eyes from the 


speak, as we haveseen. ‘‘ We must keep a little sail yacht. As moment after moment passed, his 


on her,” said Lyttleton, “or she’ll lose steerage- ? 
way.” And hence she was not entirely stripped. 


5 


nervous excitability became almost intolerable. 
He thought no longer of his wrongs, nor of 


Lyttleton had never been on board of Fost-{ Ethel’s inconstancy, but only of the danger 


nett’s yacht, and therefore did not recognize the } 


schooner now. But his friend, the owner, thought 
he knew the craft, and said, after examining her 





which might so soon assail her. 
At last 'the squall came. Btt the schooner had 
been so skilfully prepared for it, that she only 


signal through a glass, that it was Fostnett’s. } shivered for an instant, and then shot gallantly 
“And there are ladies on board,” he added. “I}up into the wind. The driving spray was so 


wonder who they can be.” 

«Oh, his fiancée, of course,” replied one of the 
guests; “pretty, good-natured, jolly little Miss 
Malvern. There are two other ladies, I see,” 
scrutinizing the passengers in his turn. ‘One 
must be Mrs. Malvern, and the other is probably 
Miss Sinclair. If so, Lord Avalon is on board. 
Yes! that is he. I know him by the way. he 
carries himself. You can tell an Englishman a 
hundred miles off.” 

Lyttleton’s heart was in his throat. This near 
presence of Ethel affected him in the strangest 
manner. He felt his pulses quicken, yet alb his 
hopes were now dashed again. For, as the 
schooner was bound east, she was only begin- 
ning her cruise, he said; and Ethel would not 
be back in Newport until long after he had left: 





and at this reflection, a feeling almost of despair 
came over him. $ 


thick, however, and the obscurity, in conse- 
quence, so intense, that for a moment everything 
was shut out from sight. 

In this emergency, all turned to Lyttleton. It 
is strange what an ascendancy can be gained, by 
some men, over others. It is not alone mere 
intellect that wins in such circumstances, but 
judgment and firmness, and that sum-total of all, 
which we call character. The owner of the 
yacht was a young man of sufficient ability, but 
he was not the equal of Lyttleton in this respect; 
and his guests generally were of the same well- 
bred but commonplace type. ' Moreover, Lyttle- 
ton was a better seaman than any of them: for 
from the time he had sailed his skiff on the 
waters of the Charles, up to the winter when he 
had cruised in the West Indies, he had spent 
more or less time on the water. One day, in 
this very cruise, when they were off the western 





end of Penobscot Bay, a sudden fog came up, 
just as they were entering @ narrow, circuitous 
passage, nearly a mile’ long, with rocks on both 
sides, and sunken reefs here and there. The 
sailing-master himself was almost in despair. 


He had never been through the passage, and 
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} boats?” asked the owner, half distractedly. 
$ «Why, good Lord—they’ll all drown.” 

} Lyttleton turned, and looked at him search- 
ingly, for'a moment. 


} “ Do you mind risking the yacht ?” he said. 


‘Curse the yacht,” was the emphatic reply. 


‘* What's it worth compared to a single life even?’’ 
“Then give me the command, for I think I can 


regretted that he had not taken a'pilot at Port- 
land, as the owner had suggested. But Lyttleton 
came to the rescue. He brought out the charts { save them.” 
of the coast, kept the lead going, and carried 3 ‘By the Lord,” cried the other, “you're a 
the yacht triumphantly through. The next day } trump.. Give you the command? Of course.” 
he achieved a problem quite as difficult, by navi-; Lyttleton had not waited for the speaker to 
gating what are called the Thoroughfares, in the } finish, but had sprung at once to the wheel, wav- 
same way: a feat which the half-farmer, half- ; ing the skipper away. The latter took his depo- 
sailor population of Fox Island, Deer Island, and ; sition in good part: like all the rest, he had more 
all that region, talk of, over their pipes, to this } confidence in our hero than in himself even; but 
day. ‘Never heerd o’:it bein’ done afore,”’ said ; he was seaman enough to divine what was in- 
an old fisherman, ‘‘ without a pilot.’ { tended. <‘‘Ah,’? he said, “‘I see, sir: you’re 
His coolness in peril, his knowledge of seaman- ' going to drive her ashore. Well,” with a glance 
ship, had given to him, in short; that ascendancy ‘ at the wild sea, and then upward at the straining 
which, in this moment, made every eye turn to; masts, “she'll strike, whether or no, if the gale 


4 


him. Even the sailing-master, at the wheel, 
looked wistfully up at him, For ‘this skipper 
had sung his praises, in season and ont of season, 
ever since that fog off Penobscot. ‘Great Je- 
hoshaphat!’’ he was wont to say; ‘‘and he’s a 
lawyer, you say? Why, if he’d only follered 
the water, he’d get to be captain o’ one o’ the 
Bangor and Boston steamers, some day, or com- 
mander even o’ one o’ the Liverpool line. To 
waste all that, and make a livin’ by jabberin’ at 
juries—well, I swan, it’s wonderful.” 


XV. 
TO THE RESOUE. 

We have said that the driving mist, for awhile, 
hid everything from sight. But suddenly there 
was a break in the obscurity. 

«‘Where’s the other yacht ?” cried the owner. 
“I wonder how she stands it ?” 

“She is there,” answered one of his guests, 
pointing to leeward. “Going straight on the 
breakers.” 

Yes, there she was, emerging from the flying 
mist, a short distanve dead ahead. Her foresail, 
at that moment, was rattling to the deck, and her 
jib flying out loose, bellying like a balloon ; but, 
notwithstanding she was thus devoid of canvas, 
she seemed to be coming up into the wind. 
But this was only for an instant, and was: the 
result of the momentum that the gale had given 
her before she had been stripped. She fell off 
directly, and began to drift in-shore, and nearly 
broadside on. } 

“My God, yes,” cried Lyttleton, “she’s going 
on the breakers.”’ 

“Can’t we help them? Can’t we get out the 


‘ holds on any time’; and we might as well strike 
| heads up; and save ourselves—besides, mayhap, 
being able, after that, to save some of the others. 
If it can be done at all, you can do it.’”’ 

Lyttleton made no reply. He grasped the 
wheel, and shouted his orders to the crew in 
quick, sharp tones, that made them spring to 
their work as if at a trumpet-call. The spokes 
flew around in his hands, and the yacht, like a 
steed that feels the spur, wheeled about and made 
straight for the other ‘schooner, which was by 
this time on the very verge of the breakers. 

‘Stand by to man the boats,’’ was Lyttleton’s 
next command. ‘Ready to lower away!” 

‘They were now almost abeam of the other 
} yacht, which, at this instant, drove into the 

breakers ‘and toppled over, as we have seen. 
‘The crash of the masts snapping off was heard 
over all the roar of the hurricane ; and Lyttleton 
fancied’ he even distinguished, as others fancied 
‘ also, the’eries of the crew,as the wreck turned 
bottom upwards and her living freight was pre- 
cipitated into the boiling gulf. 

But he uttered no exclamation of horror, as 
the owner and others did. He stood at the 
wheel, strong and great as another Ajax, his 
mouth set firm, alive with energy and invincible 
resolution. 

“Up with the centre-board,” he cried. 

The men had the great movable keel up in an 
instant, the result being that the yacht now 
drew only half as’ much water as before, and 
could pass easily where ,otherwise she would 
strike. 

With another quick whirl of the wheel, Lyt- 
tleton headed his charge directly for the break- 


- 
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ers, and the mettled thing sprang forward like as mouth. His only thought was to save her; and 
racer at the winning-post, though he also was precipitated head-foremost 
There was a moment of intense suspense. } into the angry sea, he struck out gallantly the 
Chivalrous as it all was, there was hardly one of } instant he rose to the surface. But, alas! his 
the guests, much less of the crew, who did not } right arm fell powerless at his side, and he then 
draw his breath with a start. Would the yacht } remembered that, as he went over the side, he 
capsize in the breakers, like the other? Would } had been flung against the rail, and that a sharp 
she strike there and stick fast ? Was it. possible } pang had followed. The arm was broken, and so 
that she could pass in safety and be. beached } far from being able to succor Ethel, it was with 
‘heads up,’’ as, the skipper had said? difficulty he could keep himself afloat. As for 
They had not long to wait. A mighty roller took { reaching her, even that was now impossible. 
the yacht and swept her onward. A moment more } Nor'was there any hope of help from any other 
and she was in the very midst of the breakers. For } quarter. A quick glance around assured him 
an instant her speed seemed checked; but it was { of this. Fostnett, he' knew, would try to save 
only for an instant. Lyttleton felt her bottom } Loue.,. The sailing-master, he saw, had fortu- 
scraping the bar: she quivered all over. The . nately found a broken spar, to which, at that very 
owner gasped: ‘Good Lord!. we are gone!’’ } {instant, he was assisting Mrs. Malvern. But 
But. the next moment she had ploughed her way : ’ where was Ethel? She did not seem, as yet, to 
through into deeper water, where the tumbling , have come to the surface. ‘‘She has been struck 
surf had scooped outa trough, as it were. Then } and stunned,” he said, ‘‘and will never rise.” 
she swept on wildly, but still with an even keel, } But as he spoke, he saw, some thirty feet distant,a 
and grounded a short distance further on. ; white object floating. It was the insensible figure 
The shock of her striking threw most of the { of a woman: it was Ethel, apparently lifeless. 
guests off their feet; but not a spar was started, ; Lyttleton saw it also: for, by this time, his 
not a rope snapped: the masts still stood firm } yawl had reached the scene of action. Ethel’s 
as forest pines, and only quivered, as if in } hair had become loosened, and now streamed on 





sympathy with the stranded hull. the water, far behind her; she was plainly in- 


a ‘** Lower away !’’ shouted Lyttleton, throwing ; sensible; she was only kept afloat by her gar- 
the wheel, if we may indulge in such a figure of ’ ments, which were inflated temporarily. ‘Too 
speech, at the skipper, whom he left to take in ‘ late—too late,’”’.was the agonized cry that half 
the little head sail that remained; and as he ; rose to Lyttleton’s lips. 
spoke he sprang into the stern of the yawl, that | With a turn of the tiller-ropes, however, he 
rattled from the davits, the crew leaping in as} was at her side, and leaning over, drew her to 
she reached the water. }the gunwale, and then lifted her, with super- 
‘Give way !’’ human strength, as if she had been but a feather- 
The boat, propelled by four stout oars, shot weight, and laid her in the bottom of the boat. 
out from the schooner. : At the same moment, Lord Avalon, who had 
Not an instant was to be lost. All around ! been swimming hard, with his one arm, to reach 
men were seen struggling in the water. Two. Ethel, appeared at the bow of the yawl, and, 
or three, clinging to the keel of the capsized ’ with the aid of the stroke oar, was pulled in, his 
vessel, appeared and disappeared, as she danced : right arm, as Lyttleton saw even at that agoniz- 
up and down, and the waves swept over them. / ing time, hanging broken and limp at his side. 
But it was not for them Lyttleton was looking. ‘ He nodded, and said: ‘Miss Sinclair is insen- 
He was seeking for Ethel. Alas! was it all over : sible, but breathes, I think.’ Then, turning to 
with her? Could no one—could not Lord Ava- ‘ the crew; he said: ‘ Pull for the shore: I see a 
lon, in this crisis, have risked his life for her? ' farm-house close at hand: it-is better to go there 
“Great God !’’ ‘cried Lyttleton, in his agony, ; than risk the yacht, which may. be hammered to 
‘ Fostnett was occupied with Loue, and they ; pieces yet.” 
have left Ethel to die.” { Was it these commanding tones that, as he 
But he was unjust to Lord Avalon. We have , spoke, made Ethel, faintly open her,eyes? Or 
seen that, when the schooner went, over, he was ; was it that subtler sympathy, of soul which, even 
still separated from Ethel by an interval of sev-}in the jaws of death, they say, can sometimes 
eral feet. He had started to join her, but had } eal back the departing spirit? Whichever it 
been too late: the yacht capsized before he could ' was, she gave a faint sigh, opened her eyes 
reach her. He saw her torn from her hold by S partly, seemed to recognize Lyttleton, smiled in 
the violence of the movement, and flung into the his face, and then closing her eyes again, sank 
water as if she had been shot from a cannon’s } once more into insensibility. 
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XVI. 
THE CONFESSION. 

MEANTIME, Fostnett and Loue were clinging to 
a spar, as Mrs. Malvern and the skipper were. 
A few strokes brought the yawl to their side, 
when they were taken on board. The other boat, 
in the interval, was picking up’the crew, all of 
whom were fortunately saved.» ‘But it was a 
near shave,” Fostnett said. ‘‘ By Jove! if Lyt- 
tleton hadn’t come up just in the nick of time, 
I believe half of us would have been drowned. 
And who but he would ever have thought of 
beaching a yacht, in order to save us; and beach- 
ing her, too, without losing a spar.” 

‘When Loue came on board, and kneeling in 
the bottom of the boat, took Ethel’s cold hand 
in hers, the girl again revived, and ‘this time 
more completely. She was a good deal dazed at 
first, and could not quite realize where she was, 
or what had happened. When it all came back 
to her, she asked immediately how she had been 
rescued. lLoue looked at Lyttleton, and Ethel 
understood at once. The color rushed over her 


pale face, and dyed even her ears and throat. 
She put out her hand faintly to him; tried to 
speak, but her voice failed her; only her eyes 
were able to convey her meaning, and they looked 


infinite gratitude. 
Lord Avalon observed this emotion—for he had 


come back to the stern-sheets—but said nothing { 


until they reached the shore, when, while arrange- 
ments were being made to prepare a rude litter 
to carry Ethel, he came up to Lyttleton, offering 
his uninjured hand. 

“ Excuse the left one,”’ he said; ‘the right, as 
you see, is not good for much just now. I want 
to say that I congratulate you. Yes! you needn’t 
shake your head; you have won her, and de- 
servedly. I never saw as gallant a thing done, 
in my whole life; and not’ otie in a thousand 
would have thought of doing it in that way. 
God bless both of you!’’ And then, somehow, 
he choked, and could not go on, which was the 
first and last time in his life thathe ever gave 
way, in the presence of others; to emotion. 

With ‘the aid of the oars, an impromptu litter 
was constructed, and Ethel carried ‘up the bank 
to the little farm-house. There she was, at Mrs. 
Malvern’s instigation, immediately put to bed 
and plied with hot drinks; for that excellent 
matron, though at first greatly shaken by her 
natrow estape from death—“and that of her 
daughter—had now rallied, and was once more, 
not only the great lady, but the judicious 
nurse ‘in the sick-chamber. “You must take 
this, my dear,”’ she said to Ethel, pressing a hot 
draught on her. ‘Your nerves, as indeed all 


our nerves, are quite shattered; but, thank 
heaven, you are in no danger, and a sound sleep 
will restore you entirely. I and dear Loue 
occupy the next apartment, and if you need us, 
you have only to call.” 

Meantime, Lord Avalon had hired the farmer’s 
chaise and driven to Provincetown, as the speedi- 
est way of getting his arm set; but he rejoined 
the party the next day, when they all took the 
train for Newport. 

Ethel did sleep at last, as her aunt desired. 
She fought against her drowsiness at first, for 
she told herself she had too much to think about; 
but the narcotic which had been given to her was 
too powerful, and after awhile she fell into a pro- 
found and prolonged slumber. 

When she awoke, the early dawn was just be- 
ginning to break. There was a night-lamp hung 
in her room, but its tiny radiance was already 
paling before the whiter and stronger light of 
day. No sounds were heard except the monot- 
onous ticking of a wooden clock on the mantel- 
piece, the sough of the wind outside, and the 
grinding of the surf on the beach, at no great 
distance. Her first thought on awaking, as her 
last one before going to sleep, was of Lyttleton. 
She remembered, as if in a sort of vague dream, 
how she had come to, for a moment, after she 
had been lifted into the boat. ‘* But,’”’ she said, 
‘*he would not have looked at me in that way 
3 if he had not loved me still. And he is my 
preserver: I owe him everything. Oh! how 
unjust I have been. But how sweet the morning 
air is, as it comes in through that half-open win- 
dow! I will go out and see the sun rise.”’ 

She left her bed, and, after having dressed 
herself, stepped out on the porch by a door that 
opened on to it; for her chamber was on what 
they call there the ground-floor. 

Her brain still felt dull and heavy, the conse- 
quence of the sleeping-potion. She was ignorant 
of the cause, but she knew that the fresh air 
; would cure it—would reinvigorate her, even— 
would give her clearness of mind to settle the 
problem before her. How should she make 
amends? Should she wait for Lyttleton to speak 
first? But suppose his pride prevented? She— 
not he, she now believed—had done the wrong. 
Was it not, therefore, her duty to send for him? 
} Her frank, generous nature told her that, at this 
crisis of her fate, mere conventional scruples 
should not stand in the way of her doing what 
was just. Such, at least, was the bent of her 
thoughts as she let the fresh air blow over her 
brow, and watched the stars overhead, with Alde- 
baran almostjdirectly in the zenith. 

She stepped out on the piazza ‘and advanced a 
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few paces, then started: for a solitary figure, 


that she well knew, was leaning on the railing, a 


sbort distance off.. Her heart gave a bound. Yes, 
there could be no doubt of it. 
judge; and one who might probably condemn 
her—possibly even unheard. He might refuse 


to hear her, as she had refused to hear him. ; 


Yet she knew now that she loved him—had long 
loved him; that his anger would be more than 
she could bear; that to humiliate herself before 
him, and then be rejected, would break her 
proud heart forever. 

For one instant—just one instant—she hesi- 
tated, Then all her courage came back. What 
was the right thing to do, that she would do, she 
said to herself, even if the heavens fell. She 
would not seek refuge, like a coward, behind the 
privileges of her sex. 

She moved a step forward. The rustle of her 
garment, faint as it was, broke the profound still- 
ness. The solitary watcher turned, with a quick, 
eager movement; and then they were face to face 
—the injurer and injured—Ethel and Lyttleton. 

She was the first to speak. She had prepared 





“*T am now sure that I have wronged you— 
wronged you inexpressibly. Some secret enemy 
of yours wrote that note. Of course, I know no 


: 


; 


This was her; more than I knew at,first ; but I no longer blame 


’ you: I only wonder [ever did., You are inca. 
: pable, I feel assured, ofa base action.’’ 

“God. bless you for those words,” cried, Lyt- 
tleton. _ ‘‘ You are. your,own true, frank, gener- 
ous, noble self. But it is all strange.’ Then he 
explained how he had lost the note, ‘But I 
never connected the loss of it with your treat- 
ment of me. Ah! I, see how it is,’’ the experi- 
ences of his profession flashing the truth on him 
at once. ‘The note fell into the hands of some 
enémy—though I never before knew I had one— 
who fabricated the falsehood, fortifying it by re- 
peating to you the sense of what you wrote. It 
was cunningly devised. I don’t wonder. you 
were misled. But I, too, have to ask forgive- 
ness—forgiveness for having entertained hard 
thoughts of you at times, and so having done 
injustice to you.’ 

No, no, no!"’ cried Ethel. ‘‘ But you forgive 
me?’ And she held out her small ungloved 








herself for the interview by long and severe? hand, as she spoke. 


schooling, as we have seen; while he was taken 
by surprise, and for a moment was struck dumb 
—was even incapable of thinking. 


; 


As she did this, their eyes met. Hers had the 
shy, proud look of a woman who loves; his 
the eager, passionate questioning of a soul that 


“Mr. Lyttleton,” she said, her voice trembling $ for the first time has a gleam of the heaven held 


at first, but gathering strength as she went on, 
‘Tam glad to come upon you so unexpectedly, 
for it gives me an opportunity of saying what I 
have been waiting impatiently to say ever since 
yesterday. I must thank you first for saving my 
useless life.” 

By this time, Lyttleton had regained his com- 
posure. He had no idea but that Ethel was 
merely seeking to express, in proper terms, her 
obligation; and believing that this, under the 
circumstances, would be painful, even humili- 
ating, for her, he interrupted her at once. 

«Pray, Miss Sinclair, do not trouble yourself,” 
he said. “I only did what any other man would 
have done—what Lord Avalon” (for, notwith- 
standing my lord’s words, he belieyed the noble- 
man to be the favored suitor) ‘would have 
done.”’ For you see, in his way, he was as mag- 
nanimous as his rival. 

“Let us put Lord Avalon aside for the pres- 
ent,’ replied Ethel, with a little hesitation. ‘If 
you will not allow me to thank you, permit me 
to do what else I came to do: it is to ask your 
pardon for the way I behaved to you at the polo 
grounds. Stay; listen first; hear my tale out.” 

And then she proceeded, in as firm a yoice as 
she could command, to tell the story of the? 
anonymous note. She finished by saying: 





; 








; 


’ you?—Oh! say it is so,’ 


out to it. Then her long lashes suddenly dropped, 
He had taken the offered hand, but now he 
quickly flung his left arm about her, and drew 
her to him. 
‘You love me, you love me?” he whispered, 
“A little, at least? A tithe as much as I love 


She raised her eyes again, now full of happy. 
tears, and held up her sweet lips, And that was 
his only answer. Nor did he ever think he could 
have had one more, eloquent or satisfactory. 





XVII. 
CONCLUSION. 

Tue part which Fausbane had played was 
never discovered: he took too good care to keep 
his own counsel. As he and Lyttleton had only 
been the most distant acquaintances, their inter- 
course having been confined to a mere nod, or & 
word about the weather, his avoidance of our 
hero, after Lyttleton returned to New York, did 
not arouse suspicion. We let him now drop from 
our pages, Fortunately, there are but few Faus- 
banes in the world—though alas! there are a 
few, both male and female. 

Lord Ayalon behaved with all that high chiv- 
alry which distinguishes the best of his class: 
for with such, even when no moral obligation is 
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acknowledged, there is a noblesse oblige: He was, 
however, one who believed in right for right’s 
sake, and not merely asa point of honor. He 
continued to accept. his defeat in the same frank, 
gallant way in which he had acknowledged it 
when Lyttleton first stepped on shore, after 
Ethel’s rescue. It was, in fact, only carrying out 
the mutual pledge which he and Lyttleton had 
taken, and on which they had shaken ‘hands, at 
the club; the pledge that, though their rivalry 
meant ‘‘ war to the knife,’’ it was one that, once 
over, should leave no unmanly or ‘embittered 
feelings behind it. 

Perhaps the best way to deseribe Isord Avalon’s 
feelings is to copy part, of a letter which he 
wrote, a few weeks later, ‘to his father. Between 
Avalon and the earl there had always existed the 
most entire confidence; and their intercourse 
had been, in many respects, that of an elder and 
younger brother rather than that of parent and 
son. 

«My dear father,” he wrote: for in addressing 
the earl he always used that sweet, honie-like 
name, ‘it was all of no use.. You were so kind, 
when I told you of my wishes as to Miss Sinclair 
—for I could scarcely, as I hinted, call them 
hopes—to say that you would receive her asa 
daughter-in-law, dowerless as she was. You 
were good enough to add that you had entire 
confidence in my judgment, and that however 
convenient a fortune might be in a wife, the earl- 
dom of Glastonbury, fortunately, did not require 
to be propped up in that way. But alas! she 
would have none of me; I had feared it from the 
very first, as I hinted to you. Ido not know 
that I could have had a chance, under any circum- 
stances. But she made the acquaintance of a 
young lawyer, the same evening she made mine; 
and with him, from the very beginning, she 
seemed to be in entire sympathy. There is in 
those things, you will say, something quite in- 
explicable; you will affirm this, to spare my feel- 
ings. But, my dear father, I, who know Mr. 
Lyttleton, admit his superiority to me, He is 
not only brilliant, but has a rare judgment: he 
is not a man of mere words, but a hero in action.” 

Lord Avalon then proceeded to narrate the 
rescue, ‘After that, as you. may well suppose, 
I had no chance. For a while before, I had 
begun to think I had. Something, I fancied, had 
happened to separate Miss Sinclair and Mr. Lyt- 
tleton. But, after that, I felt, even before I saw 
them together, that my suit'was hopeless. We 
shall always be friends: not only she and I, but 
he also. Our rivalry was a fair and open one; 
now that he wins, I shall not sulk. I suppose a 
man gets over these things in time. I shall cer- 





tainly not give in, and whine like a coward about 
it., But I fear you must not look for me as soon 
as I had hoped. I start to-morrow for the West 
and South, and shall bring up, in due time, at 
San Francisco.. From there I shall take a steamer 
to Japan, and afterwards visit China, Hindoos- 
tan, Egypt, and the, Holy Land. In fact, I shall 
make the tour of the world, and be gone, for a 
year at least, perhaps for two. I shall come 
home not without scars—who can, who has been in 
battle ?—but. they will be honorable ones, I hope: 
and they will not prevent my doing my ‘derring- 
do’ as old Froissart has it—as bravely, I hope, as 
our ancestor at Cressy, though in a different way. 
All this I say, while repeating that I fear I shall 
never see another of her sex to,equal Miss Sin- 
clair: one so good, so true, so womanly, so beau- 
tiful, so noble in every way. 

‘You will hardly believe me when I say that 
my rank, if anything, was against me. I do not 
mean to imply that, under no circumstances, 
would she have married one of our class. But I 
think she shrank from the imputation of marry- 
ing atitle. Men hesitate about marrying money 
—men of the right kind; I mean; and from a 
similar honorable scruple. At one time I thought, 
with most of my countrymen, that all American 
girls were ready to cringe in the dust, if only 
they could wed rank. . It is a great mistake ‘to 
believe so.. There are.some, doubtless, especially 
in the great cities, who would do this; but the 
majority, I am quite satisfied, are too womanly, 
too good, to do it, unless they really are in love.” 

So farewell, Lord Avalon. Or shall it be au 
revoir? Your class may include many spend- 
thrifts, and many that are even worse; but it 
includes, also, many that belong, like yourself, 
to the highest type of manhood. Let us hope 
that time may deal gently with your hurt, and 
that you may yet find happiness with some fair 
girl, whom you may learn to love bye and bye. 
When one considers the temptations which title 
and wealth bring—when one reflects on the ser- 
vility that ‘‘ crooks its knee” to both—one won- 
ders that there is, or ever could be, even a single 
Lord Avalon. Even our own American youth of 
the “ millionaire’’ class, with fewer temptations, 
hardly hold their own as well. 

The wedding took place, not in New York, as 
Mrs. Malvern. was anxious it should—for she 
wished Ethel to be married on the same day as 
Loue, and in the same church—but in the quiet 
little chapel, by the Blue Hills of southeast- 
ern Pennsylvania, where Mr. Sinclair officiated, 
and where Ethel had worshiped all her life. 

Loue spoke her vows at the altar surrounded 
by a brilliant group of bridesmaids, and wearing 
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‘a dress that had cost a fortune—one of Worth’s 
very greatest triumphs; while all that was most 
select in New York society looked: on, the ‘Rev. 
Cream Cheese himself officiating, with the 
famous Bishop Dalmaticn to pronounce the bene- 
diction. Tickets had to be issued, indeed, to 
keep down the crowd at the church, At Mr. 
»Malvern’s house; afterwards, there was what the 
newspapers called ‘‘the most superb reception 
of the year,” the carriages filling full three 
blocks on Fifth Avenue, and even overflowing 
into the side streets. The presents to the bride 
were roughly estimated at a hundred thousand 
dollars, not including the furnished house on 
Fifth Avenue, ‘opposite the Park, which her 
father settled on her, or the million in Gov- 
ernment bonds which he added, and which were 
registered in her name. 

The wedding of Ethel, in everything, was a 
‘complete contrast to this. Only a few of her 
most intimate frieuds were present. She walked 
‘from the rectory to the church, the distance 
being but short; and: her sister Sybil, three 
years younger than herself, was her only brides- 
maid. Her father officiated. If the good man’s 
voice was not as sonorous as that of the Rev. 
Cream Cheese, it faltered once or twice with an 
emotion that went to the hearts of all present. 
After a modest collation, the bride and groom 
left on a tour, preparatory to settling down in 
their comparatively modest home in New York, 
the happiest of the happy. 

For what more of earthly felicity could they 
have? To be unsuitably mated has wrecked 








many a life; but to be fitly wedded is literally 
‘*a foretaste of heaven upon earth.’’ And this 
has been our heroine’s destiny. She is too wise 
to sacrifice the quiet content, the assured felicity, 
to be found at home, for the tinsel and glitter of 
what is called “‘ society.’’ Not that she secludes 
herself in isolated selfishness. When the occa- 
sion calls for it, she is the most gracious of host- 
esses. If her husband should ever be sum- 
moned to high political position, which is almost 
certain, she will dispense her hospitalities at 
Washington with a tact and grace that, if we are 
to believe our sires, has long been known only 
by tradition. For she is one of those women who 
hold that, while ‘society’? should not be made 
the sole aim of life, it: may yet, if properly under- 
stood, be converted into a means, not only of pleas- 
ure and happiness, but even of usefulness. 

Meantime, the unpretending house, on a quiet 
street, is already a resort for all that is most cul- 
tured and intellectual, and that has the highest 
aims, in the great metropolis of this continent. 

‘«Why can’t we get such people to come to us— 
I mean in the sociable way they go to the Lyttle- 
tons’ ?”’ said Loue to her husband, pettishly, the 
other day. ‘‘These people appear at my recep- 
tions, but that is all. A bow, a word, and they 
are gone. A card left afterwards. But they go 
to small dinners at Ethel’s.all the time.” 

‘‘ My dear little goose,” replied Fostnett, who 
had more sense, in some directions, than. people 
.gave him credit for, ‘you and I are only rich 
swells, after all: they are more. They are dis- 
tinguished: we merely Firra AVENUE.” 
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Do they come to us in dreams— 

The friends we used to know, 
When our sleeping fancy teems 

With the scenes of long ago? 

e 

Do they come to ease our pain, 

When our hearts are filled with sorrow? 
Do they whisper hope again, ! 

When we dread the sad to-morrow ? 
Do the parents that we've lost 

Bend in pity o’er our bed, 
When our spirits, tempest-toss’d, 

By the tempter on are led? 


Do the children that we've loved 
Come to us with kisses sweet? 

Do they leave the realms above, 
Our yearning souls to meet? 


Do they, waiting just before 
As we climb the hill in youth, 
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Keep us in the narrow path— 
Guide us in the way of truth? 


When we reach the dizzy height 
Of life’s successful strife, 

Do they stand beside us there, 
Poipting to the better life? 


Do they slowly go before 

Down the west-side hill of life, 
And cheer our spirits sore 

With the weary, weary strife— 


‘When we reach the river's brink, 
Will they stand beside us there? 
And, if our spirits shrink, 
Point us to the mansions fair— 


On the glorious hills of light 
That lie beyond the river, 

Where the presence of our God 
Shall delight our souls forever? 
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I wap driven into the village, with my sister 
Annette; and after we had completed our pur- 
chases, and left our letters at the post-office, she 
was suddenly seized with the idea that it was 
our duty to go on to Willow Glen, and inquire 
after old Mrs. Ross and her lumbago. 

“It may be your duty to go, but it isn’t mine,” 
Isaid. ‘Old Mrs, Ross is disagreeable enough, 
malicious enough, and tiresome enough in her 
normal state, but when she can coax a lumbago 
into afflicting her, she is unendurable.” 

“Humph!’’ quoth Annette. 3 

“Pll tell you what I’ll do,” I continued, “Tl 
walk home by the south road, It’s a lovely after- 
noon, and the exercise will do me good.” 

‘‘ But if-you go that way, you must cross the 
creek, and I know you will fall off that dreadful 
beam some day,”’ said my sister, anxiously. ‘I 
declare, it is a disgrace to the neighborhood that 


the bridge isn’t rebuilt yet.” 
‘Well, your great favorite—Judge Howell—is 


one of the superintendents. You'd better scold 
him about it,”’ said I. 

Annette grew as pink as possible, on the in-} 
stant, and doing so made her look wonderfully 


pretty and young. She gave me an indignant 


glance—or as near one as her soft gray eyes 3 


could manage, and then laughed. 

“The Judge is an old goose, and you are a 
young one,” said she, Then added: ‘But if 
you mean to walk back, you'd better start at 
once; so good-bye, Mabel dear.” 

She hastened on; and I turned .down a side- 
street, which took mespeedily out of the village 
and on to the pleasant. country-road, shaded by 
long lines of maples. I was thinking of Annette. 
She was past forty, and nothing yexed her so 
much as having it thought she could be induted 
to marry. But men would still try their per- 
suasions now and then, nevertheless; and the 
Judge had done so only a few months previous, } 
much to my amusement, to Nett’s annoyance, and } 





to the Judge’s own discomfiture. ; 


Annette and I were but half-sisters, and were } 
now alone in the world, both our parents being} 
dead. We lived in the old family mansion, blessed 
with many kind friends, and having a sufficiency 
of this world’s goods to be termed affluent. A 
very happy life we had. I-was eighteen, and 


knowing that I was pretty, and not exactly a fool. 
People, in fact, called, me ‘‘ bright and so witty.” 

A mile and a half beyond the village, the road 
curved abruptly to the right, and ran close to the 
bank of a stream, so bright and clear-, beneath 
its. willow-bordering that it deserved a prettier 
appellation than Toby Creek. As a rule, the 
creek was as well-behaved as one could desire; 
but occasionally, in the summer, it would get too 
lazy to run, and so nearly dry up; and sometimes, 
in the autumn or spring, after heavy rains, it 
would go raging across the meadows on either 
side, carrying off fences and any other available 
thing -it could lay its hands on. It had taken 
one of those freaks in the previous March, and 
swept away. the bridge which traversed it, nearly 
opposite the. entrance to, our grounds.  Foot- 
passengers could, still cross; for one great,,beam 
had resisted the;shock of the freshet, and fallen 
so that it stretched from bank to bank, though, 
having landed on the stone-work, it lay so high 
above the water that it required a rather steady 
head to, traverse it.in safety. 

I left the road, and struck into a narrow path 
which wound along:the margin of the creek. . The 
dog-wood blossoms were all gone. But the sumac- 
bushes were beginning to blush; the tag-alders 
were already as fuzzy as a modern young lady’s 
front-hair ;- the king-thorn was putting out its 
coronals; the, wild clematis was swelling with 
impatience in every vein; and the birds—but it is 
useless to tell you about them—they sang, on that 
June afternoon, as no birds in this mortal sphere 
ever sang before or will ever sing again. So I 
strolled along, till at, last I reached that, rudi- 
mentary effort, at.a bridge of which I have just 
spoken. I had got half-way across, when I saw, 
on the opposite bank, a gentleman, with a sketch- 
block on his knee, and a pencil in his hand. 
Now, whatever I may have been mentally, I was 
far-sighted physically ; and I detected at a glance 
that he was putting me into his sketch. I saw, 
too, that he was nobody belonging to the neigh- 
borhood, and, naturally, I felt indignant at his 
impertinence, 

“«I’ll spoil; your work, sir,” I said to myself, 
and began to run. ,I would have succeeded in 
crossing safely, but a splinter—do you believe 
in the total depravity of inanimate objects? I 


dreadfully spoiled by Annette. I could not help} do!—caught my skirt, and as I turned to extri- 
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cate it, I lost my footing and went plump into 
the water nearly up to my waist.: 

I never was so furious in my life. I tugged 

at my dress. I tried to climb up on the beam, 
and the next thing I knew I was held tight in 
two strong arms and carried to-the shore- before 
I had even time to get my breath. : 

My assailant, or rescuer, just as you please— 
mentally, I gave him the first title—set me down 
there ; and I faced him, dripping like a mermaid 
—but I faced him! I don’t know what I meant 
to say, though I am certain it was something 
very unpleasant. But there he stood, looking 
straight at me, with the most heavenly pair of 
brown eyes that ever a young woman encoun- 
tered, with an expression of such mingled fun 
and admiration in their depths, that I vowed on 
the instant I never would forgive him. 

“T am so sorry,” he said. 

‘So am I,”’ was my curt answer. 

“T am so glad to have been able to be of some 
assistance,’’ said he. 

“And I wish—I wish you’d been in Jericho!” 
cried I; and before I knew it, I was sobbing like 
a baby. Off I ran, never once’ looking behind 
me. Luckily, there was a side-gate te our 
grounds, quite near. 

In I dashed, and away I flew, and never 
stopped till I reached’ the house, which I entered 
without meeting a soul. I got up to my room, 
where for some’time I raged about like a mad 
thing, leaving little pools of water behind mé 
at each step, till, before I got my senses back, 
the carpet looked as ‘if Toby Creek had extended 
its inundations into the privacy of my virgin 
bower. ; 

That evening, at tea, Annette asked me if I 
was unhappy about anything. I soon convinced 
her that I was only in a bad temper; and then 
she petted me, and was sd sweet that’ I cried 
again from very shame, and then waxed amiable 
and penitent; but I kept my own counsel. 

The very next morning, as we were out walk- 
ing, whom should we meet but that abominable 
life-preserver—looking, I must say, handsomer 
than ever! I knew it was brutally ungrateful 
to pass him without a bow; but I was not grate- 
ful: so I made up my mind to do it—and I did— 
and he revenged himself by gazing full at us 
and lifting his hat as he passed. 

‘‘Who can that be?’ said Annette. 

‘TI don’t know,’ said I. ‘* Whoever he is, 
he’s a very rude person, to stare in that way.” 

‘Perhaps we stared at him,” said Annette, 
laughing. ‘Indeed, I know I did, I was so 
taken by surprise. It is so seldom we meet a 


‘Now, Nett, don’t let me have any giddy non- 
sense, else I’ll lock you up,” I retorted, and im. 
mediately began teasing her about Judge Howell, 

I spent a lazy afternoon in my own room. But 
towards sunset, I roused myself to the necessity 
of dressing’ and going downstairs, as the Norris 
girls had warned me that it was probable they 
and their brother might descend upon us to pass 
the evening. 

I had just finished my toilette, when Nora 
knocked at the door, with a “Please, Miss, 
there’s company.”’ . 

I stopped to fasten a bunch of roses into the 
corsage of my blue dress, and downstairs I went 
into the drawing-room, which was already per- 
vaded by a soft twilight, thanks to a mania of 
Anunette’s for keeping the curtains down. And 
there I found, not only the ‘Norris party, but 
Colonel Jefferson and his dear old wife. The 
Colonel was a great ally of mine, and I rather 
neglected the others, at first, to give him a 
hearty greeting; but before I had finished, I 
heard Annette speak my name, following up the 
summons with: 

‘« My sister Mabel, Mr. Challoner.” 

I turned; and there, within two feet of me, 
stood my enemy, cool and self-possessed as a 
May morning, bowing in the most stately fash- 
ion, though I caught a quizzical glance from his 
great dark eyes, which made every drop of blood 
in my body tingle and burn. 

I flatter myself that if ever a man received a 
salutation calculated to freeze the very marrow 
in -his bones, it was that same Mr. Challoner. 
Then I resumed'my speech to the Colonel. Then 
I felt an inspiration to pet his wife, and beguile 
her into a long story in regard to her household 
woes, which were always numerous. Then I 
was seized with a spasm of affection for Bella 
Norris, who invariably bored me to death. Then 
I swooped upon my miserable slave, her brother 
Frederick, and drove him to the verge of imbe- 
cility in exactly three minutes and a quarter. 
But, somehow, whatever I was doing, I could 
not help seeing that tall, haughty-looking fellow 
making himself agreeable to Annette; and sev- 
eral times he addressed me; but whenever he 
did, I became as deaf as an adder; and Annette 
would call me gently, and I would beg pardon, 
make him repeat his words, answer as briefly as 
possible, and return to Fred. 

But, mind you, though the thing itself was 
rude, I did it in a very superior fashion: my 
worst enemies always admitted that I could go 
to the furthest extreme of insolence in a graceful 
way! : 





stranger here—especially such a handsome one.” 


The Colonel being a bit of an invalid—thanks 
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to years of hard work among the frontier tothe girls were provided for, What a supper we had! 
ans, and too much high living since his return— } What a delightful evening after! Everybody 
dined early, like ourselves; so it was agreed said so, except Fred Norris; and really I think 
that the whole party should stop and have sup-; he did not enjoy it a bit. Annette had given 
per with us. Mrs. Jefferson some white wool she wanted, and 

We all went out of doors, for Annette wished ‘ I thought it would be easier for her to carry it 
to exhibit her garden—the chief pride of bee § home in a ball than a skein, so I asked Fred to 
heart—and we lingered till the early moon came } help her wind it; and she was such a dear, 
up broad and full, Somehow, I was in a state of { slow old thing that she kept him occupied a 
such odd excitement—it was not exactly anger, } whole hour, 
though I tried to call it so—that I managed to} They insisted: on my singing—and I did. If 
get. away from the others, under a pretense of } ever 1 put. my whole soul into my voice, it was 
wanting to. cut some roses for Mrs. Jefferson.. 1} that night! Mr, Challoner stood by the piano, 
got rid of Fred Norris, by dispatching him to; and held his peace when the others burst into 
the house to search in a particular spot for a} ridiculous praises; but he looked at me from 
particular pair of scissors, which were safely } under his downcast lashes, with an expression 
‘hidden somewhere else. 3 which said as plainly as words could have done 

I stopped near one of my favorite white lilac- : that. his appreciation went too deep for speech. 
trees—oh! I can smell the odor of the blossoms I could not sleep after I went to my room, but 
yet !—and was taking myself to task for being; sat and watched the moon, lost in vague dreams, 
such a nervous, excitable goose, when a voice} which had no more to do with, my life than if I 
said, just behind me: had been an inhabitant of the cold, white planet 

“Am I not forgiven yet ?’ } above my head. 

I turned, and there stood Mr. Challoner. 3 The next three weeks were unusually gay ones 
suddenly. felt so ashamed of myself, that I had for our quiet neighborhood. It so happened that 
three minds to hold out my hand and say so; almost everybody had guests; so, of course, 
g 


but I wouldn’t—I do believe I positively glared ; amusements were the order of the day. Lunch- 


at him. Without warning, his face, which had } eons, dinners, picnics, excursions to every place 


looked so grave and sad, brightened, his. eyes: of interest within reach, croquet-parties, dances 
began to laugh, I could see the corners. of his; —oh, three such weeks ‘as only come once in’ 
mouth twitch under his long mustache, and he $ one’s lifetime, and. then only in one’s youth! 
cried, gayly : Of course you have seen long since what the 
“If you will forgive me, I'll make you a prom- end was to be, so I may as well tell you at once 
ise. Next time you fall in the water, you may how it came about. 
drown, for all me.’’ I did meet with another accident, and again 
Now he laughed outright; and, in spite of} Rupert Challoner was my rescuer—this time 
myself, I joined in his merriment. from actual peril. One afternoon, that silly little 
‘Ts it a bargain ?’’ he asked. Fred Norris came to the house to say good-bye, 
“Tl tell you when the next accident hap-} for he was obliged to go to St. Louis to attend to 
pens,” said I, demurely. some business for his father. Finding me alone, 
It was an odd thing, but in ten minutes I had 3 he proceeded to make a goose of himself; and 
forgotten all my vexation; and there we stood} when I told him that I should as soon have ex- 
talking like two friends, until Annette’s voice} pected my own brother to talk such nonsense, he 
from the veranda reminded me that I ought to} waxed lachrymose, and vowed:that he had been 
go in. badly treated. Then I grew angry; then I cried; 
“It was horribly rude of me to stay away} and then hevcame to his senses, and admitted 
from the rest,” I said to him, as I turned. to that he was behaving ill; and we parted, finally, 
obey; ‘‘and it is all your fault,”’ good friends. But I was a good deal disturbed 
‘Everything seems to be my fault,’’ he re-? with all this, as you may suppose. 
plied, in a tone of mock penitence; but though} To divert my thoughts, I went. out into the 
he laughed, his eyes looked serious—oh, those’ garden, The gardener was*’not there, but had 
wonderful eyes! been at work tying up some roses that had 
“Ah, well,” said I, ‘if you will always con- climbed high on the garden wall. The step- 
tinue in that proper state of mind, we shall get § ladder which he had been using was still there, 
on nicely,” The temptation seized me to’pluck a bunch at the 
Two other gentlemen had strayed in, and An-} very top: no others would satisfy me, for none 
nette had asked them to stop; so the Norris} were so blooming and large. I found them, how. 
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ever, almost beyond my reach, and stretching up 
to get them, lost my balance. Usually I was not 
giddy, under any circumstances; but now a 
strange fuintness came over me, and I would 
have fallen if two strong arms had not grasped 
my waist from behind, and a voice cried: ‘There, 
the danger is over, The girl at the door told me 
you were here, and I came to seek you. 
me, pray.’’ 

I was again ready to be angry. But how could 
I? When I descended, I saw’ that his face 
was flushed with the excitement, an@ his hat 
had fallen off as he ran, for it was lying at some 
distance on the ground. No, I could not be 
angry. And when he took my hands, and looked 
into my eyes, and begged pardon again for what 
he had done, what could I do but thank him? 
And perhaps something in my voice or look gave 
him courage, for before we got to the house— 
yes, long before that—everything was settled 
between us—we were engaged. 

But I felt ashamed—it was so sudden. It 
seemed unmaidenly bold in- me to have to own 
that I loved him; and I cried heartily as I tried 
to say so. Then he kissed away my tears, and 
this was what he said: 

‘My darling, from the moment I set eyes 
upon you, something told me that I had found 
the woman who was to rule my life, and be my 
guiding-star—my all! Love knows ‘nothing 
about time. Could we know each other better 
if we had lived for yeats side by side?” 

Then—but I need not weary you with long 
descriptions or details of a conversation which 
perhaps would not sound so fresh and new as it 
did to me. 

When we started to go home, I said: 

«Mr. Challoner’”—then he stopped me, and 
it was ever 'so long before I could get my sen- 
tence out. ‘ Rupert, I hate having secrets, but 
I don’t want to tell Annette yet: I am sure she 
would—would not understand—”’ 

‘My darling,’ he cried, when I broke down, 
‘let it be our own precious secret for awhile. I 
have received a letter to-day that forces me to go 
away for a week, perhaps more. When I come 
back, we can tell our dear, sweet Annette.’’ 

So we went to the house together, and spent 


Pardon ; 





let him write, for I knew Annette would wonder, 
He submitted to my decision, saying: ‘ Your 
wish is my law, dearest.” But oh! how lonely 
I felt after he had gone. 

So a week went by. You can picture what 
that week was to me. Young or old, common- 
place or imaginative, your own experience will 
enable you to do so. This was the way it ended: 

Nora brought me a letter one evening when I 
was in my room; for Annette had guests—special 
friends of her own—and I had made a trifling 
headache an excuse for not going downstairs, 
I recognized the’ writing on the envelope. It 
was that of my dear, darling May Hosmer, 
whom I had not seen since we had met in New 
York the previous winter, She had promised me 
a visit during the spring, but had afterward writ- 
ten to say that she was prevented coming. She 
did not givé me her reason then, but said I 
should have it later, and would then confess it a 
good one. No doubt this letter contained the 
clue to the mystery. I tore it hastily open. 
Alas! this was its story: 

Just after I left town, May had become en- 
gaged to a man whom she had met in Europe. 
He had followed her home; but her old aunt— 
who guarded her like a dragon, believing that 
every male creature who came near had an eye 
to the dear girl’s fortune—had conceived an in- 
veterate hostility to this particular suitor. 

But Aunt Agnes had at last changed her mind. 
The death of a relative had endowed the lover 
with wealth greater than May’s own; and mean- 
time the perverse old lady had learned to like 
him, and now that he was rich, was eager for 
the match. So everything was settled, and May 
the happiest damsel in the world. 

Aunt Agnes was not well: the doctors had 
ordered her to Bubbling Springs, fram which 
place May wrote, and where she desired me to 
join her and spend at least a month. Her lover 
was there, but business forced him to leave for a 
time. I must come and keep her company during 
his absence, and wait to have the vicarious bliss 
of seeing him on his return. 

The name of May’s lover was Rupert Chal- 
loner, , 

I never knew how I lived through that night! 


the evening alone, for my sister was taking tea} I had been duped—deliberately trifled with. He 


with old Mrs. Ross. 


was & mean, despicable coquet. He had vowed 


After Rupert was gone, I sat alone in my} to pay me back for my girlish insolence in the 


room, dreaming, dreaming. Much as I knew I 
should miss him, I was glad that business forced 
him to leave early the next day, for I wanted 
a few days to myself. I was 80 confused, so 


é 


beginning of our acquaintance—to bring me to 
his feet-—harness me, a slave, to the car of his 
vanity; and he had succeeded ! 

Annette’s friends, I found in the morning, had 


bewildered, that only solitude could help me to ‘ stopped all night. I had no intention of evading 
composure. I refused even to write to him or to{ them. I dressed and went downstairs. -My eyes 
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were bright, my cheeks red, 
more brilliant beauty; and my heedless tongue 
was never quicker at bon-mot or repartee. I suf- 
fered only from @ horrible sense of degradation 
and humiliation. 

You will tell me it is odd that my friend should 
never have mentioned my name to her lover, so 
that he would have recognized me when we met. 
She might, and no doubt had done so; but John- 
gon was a cognomen too common to attract atten- 
tion, and May had a horror of the name Mabel, 
and invariably used my second one, Florence. 

The morning wore on, Annette embroidered ; 
the two old Miss Dinsmores knitted ; and I played 
and sang for them. I recited burlesque poems; 
improvised absurd costumes; gave an exhibition 
of Mrs. Ross indulging in lumbago, of Judge 
Howell on the bench, of Freddie Norris in love, 
of the three Miss. Winters at a ball, I spared 
nobody; and try as she might to scold, Annette, 
like the others, was forced to laugh till she 
cried. “ 

No matter what I did—anything rather than 
be left alone! Suddenly a strange, tired feeling 
came over me, I felt dizzy and sick. I retreated 
to a great easy-chair towards the further end of 
the room, declaring that I was sleepy. I would 


T never looked in } 





> 


; 


‘« Mabel!’’ he exclaimed. 

Still laughing, I spoke. .I affected to lower my 
voice, though every word I uttered was, I know, 
distinctly audible to the trio, who sat exchanging 
wondering glances. 

‘You most gallant of bedlamites,’’ I said, 
‘‘have you never read Mrs. Browning? Don’t 
you know that colors seen by candle-light do 
not look the same by day? Now, listen! It was 
all very well to accept your devotion for three 
weeks; but if you have come back as crazy as 
you went away, I must tell you that the man 
to whom I am engaged vows he will have no 
more of such nonsense !’’ 

‘‘Mabel!’”’ he.said again, gazing at me with 
dilated eyes, 

Absolutely, he, thought to keep up the pre- 
tense still! I had to clasp my hands tight on 
the arms of my. chair to keep quiet. But again I 
laughed, 

‘¢ You seem dazed,’’ said I. ‘‘ Well, I suppose 
it does astonish a vain man to find that here and 
there in the world exists a woman who is his 
superior in trifling, But don’t look so black. You 
have been victorious so often, that you ought to 
bear a defeat. with better grace! Now, like a gal- 
lant knight, shake hands, to show that you bear 


haye gone away then, but I was afraid of falling; no malice, and’’. (here I lowered my voice so 


or fainting. 
death-like sensation passed. 

There came a speedy cure: the door opened, 
and Nora announced : 

‘Mr. Rupert Challoner.” 

The dizziness and faintness were gone. I was 
well and strong on the instant. I would have 
my vengeance then and there, I said to myself. 
I would mortify the dastardly wretch as he de- 
served. He had no heart, no soul, no honor; he 
merited no mercy. Fortunately, through his 
boundless vanity I could make him feel, and I 
would pierce it to the very quick. 


My chair was turned so that I was invisible to } ladies sat staring into each other’s eyes. 


& person entering the room, but in a mirror near 
I could see all that passed. Annette received 


I felt that I must sit still till the {that it could not reach the others) ‘and go!” 


I believe that a long tirade of the bitterest 
words could not have expressed a tithe of the 
scorn which I put into that one monosyllable. 
He grew white to his very lips—oh, I had thrust 
deep—deep—and I was glad—glad ! 

He turned from me, silent, dumb. What could 
he say, indeed?, Found out—foiled— beaten 
with his own weapons, the coward! 

He paused by my sister’s chair, spoke a few 
broken words of apology, bowed to the spinsters, 
and took his departure. 

For a few instants, nobody stirred. The three 
I rose, 
went to the mirror, arranged a flower in my hair, 
and passed out of the library, humming an opera 


the visitor graciously, and introduced him to her } air as I went. 


friends. They exchanged a few commonplaces. 
Then he said, inquiringly : 

‘Miss Mabel is not in?” 

‘Oh, yes, she is,” I called, lazily. 
asleep, too; byt she hears you. 
how do you do, Mr, Challoner.”’ 

He hastened towards me, seized my two hands, 
and murmured softly : 

‘‘ My darling—at last—oh, my darling!” 

I burst out. laughing, looking full in his face 


“Sound 
Come and say 





I dared not goto my room. I hurried into the 
garden, and walked up and down, recklessly 
plucking the flowers within reach. At last I 
heard Annette call. 

‘‘ Mabel! Mabel!’’ she cried. 

I turned ; she was coming down the walk, pale 
and troubled. 

I advanced to meet her. 

‘Not one word!’’ said I, in a voice which I 
hardly recognized for my own. ‘TI have given 


the while. What he read in mine made him start } an insolent dandy the lesson he deserved; don’t 
{ you interfere.” 


back as if something had stung him. 
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“Mabel, Mabel!’ was all she said. She 
checked a sob, and went''on: ‘My dear, we 
have just got sad news—the rector has had a 
stroke of paralysis. “Miss Graves has sent for 
me. I shall send my friends home, after the 
carriage leaves me at the house.’ 

They were gone. I don’t know how the day 
passed. I have vague recollections of trying to 
play, to write; of walking up and down the 
house like a demented person: that is all.-In the 
evening, Annette sent word that she could not 
return: she might be obliged to remain for sev- 
eral days, as‘poor Dora Graves was helpless with 
grief. 

I dashed off a few short lines in reply, to say 
that I should start the next morning for Bub- 
bling Springs, to visit May Hosmer. 

I passed the rectory on my way to the station, 
and Annette came out to bid me good-bye. But 
we only exchanged a few sentences. We talked 
more of Mr. Graves’ seizure than anything else. 
But the anxious look in Annette’s eyes forced 
me to say at last: 

‘Don’t worry over me, dear. 
vexed you.” 

«You never did that,”’ she whispered, putting 
her arms about me as I sat in the low pony-car- 
riage. ‘But oh, my child, I can’t understand ! 
What does it mean ?”’ 

“T think I made it pretty clear,”’ I answered. 
* But I shall miss the train, if I don’t take care. 
Good-bye.” 

So we kissed each other heartily, and on I 
drove. At three o’clock I reached Bubbling 
Springs. I had sent May no warning of my 
arrival, and a more astonished creature never 
lived than she was when I entered ‘her rooms in 
the hotel. But she was as overjoyed as she was 
surprised. Directly she said: 

‘“*My dearest, I had another surprise last 


Pm sorry I 





evening. ‘Rupert came. He’s in his room. [’]] 
call him. Aunt is having a nap; so, while 
waiting for her, you shall see Rupert.” 

“Stop, May,” I gasped; “I must tell you 
something. I know him—he is worse than a 
villain—a mean, contemptible coquet, whom you 
will despise as I do when you hear—” 

‘How dare you !’’ shé broke in, stamping her 
foot, then bursting into tears. ‘It is not true, 
it cannot be; you slander him.” 

“Tt is, May. He has been at Arkley—he— 
oh” . 

May dried her eyes, and stared at me with an 
expression so strange that I thought she had 
gone mad. She ran out of the room, and deft me 
alone for some time. I had flung myself into a 
chair, and was sitting with my face buried in my 
hands, when I heard the door open again, and 
persons entering. 

‘Here is Rupert,” said May. 

I.sprang up, and turned towards her. There 
stood May, radiant with smiles, and beside her 
stood—a man on whom I had never before set 
eyes ! 

I fell back into the chair, speechless. 

‘‘T understand everything now,” said May, 
‘“‘even to my Rupert finding his poor cousin 
here when he got back last night, much madder 
than you are, Mab—and that’s saying a good 
deal.” 

Then the door’ opened again, and through a 
thick mist, into which I seemed slowly floating, 
I saw Rupert Challoner enter, and then— 

Well, I knew nothing more for a long half- 
hour; but when I came to my senses, they were 
all three still there, hanging about, me like de- 
mented creatures ; and before May and her lover 
stole out of the room, my bewildered brain was 
able to comprehend that there were two Rupert 
Challoners, and one was hers and one mine, 
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BY ALEXANDER A. IRVINE. 


Tne breeze through my window comes bringing, 

Dew-laden, the musk of the rose. 
“Love Not” a late loit’rer is singing, 

As home in the moonlight he goes. 

Once more I am young as I listen. 
The mocking-bird echoes the strain ; 

The stars in the southern sky glisten: 
My lost one is with me again! 


She sings the same “ Love Not,” uplifting 
The light of her rediant eyes. 

The voice of a seraph seems drifting— 
So softly she sings—from the skies. 





I walk with an angel, unknowing; 
I whisper ; “ Life’s worst I can brave.” 
Ah me! the June roses are blooming, 
And have been for years; on her ‘grave. 


The dream was but short, yet forever 
Its bliss with my being is blent. 

T've loved: that is living: whatever 
Shall come to me now, I’m content. 

Storm-ewept, ocean-toss’d, thunder-riven, 
I stand up and face it unmoved. 

Oh! better one glimpse of that heaven, 
Than ages, unloving, unloved. 





THE MYSTERY OF THE BROCKEN, 


BY MRS. M. 


CHAPTER I. 

Tr was Spring in the Brocken. 
cliff-ledges overhanging the banks of the silvery 
Roanoke, up the ridge, and in the woodland 
beyond, the Judas-tree was showing its red pas- 
sion-buds, in vivid contrast to the dogwood’s 
white blossoms. In sheltered spots, smoke-gray 
fronds were unfurling their queer little banners ; 
and the mossy sward everywhere was starred by 
waxen-petaled anemones. In sunnier spaces, 
marguerites and buttercups were fringing the 
woodland paths; while wild columbines were 
swinging their red bells above, kissed by the 
redder lips of flame-hearted pinks. 

Loaded with hatfuls and handfuls of these 
flowers, Priscilla Brock and her young Canadian 
cousin, Amide Hurkamp, were coming up the 
ridge into the woodland, having left Eustace 
Hurkamp down on the river, fishing, with only 
black Dan to keep him company. Here, at one 
point, the swiftly-flowing waters deepened and 
widened, and settled into a still pool.. Just be- 
yond, the ridge jutted boldly into the river, 
narrowing the channel to a span, and rising 
above it precipitously. 

“That seems to be a promising pool yonder; 
suppose we try our luck there,’’ said Eustace, 
pointing to it. 

“I spees hit’s er mons’rous fine hole fur de 
fishes,” Dan answered, after evident hesitation. 
“De pool mought be full ov ’em, you see, ez 
nary a pusson in dese parts ’ud toch ’em, under- 
neaf dat tree, wi’ er forty-foot pole.’’ 

‘‘Why not?’ questioned the other, curiously. 

‘‘Bekase dey dassent, Marster Tacy,’”’ draw- 
ing a step closer, and keeping a furtive outlook 
upon the pool. “‘’Taint talked about much, but 
hit’s knowed all de same ez dat bend o’ de river’s 
haunted. And dat’’—in an awe-struck voice— 
‘“‘is de tree, de very same tree.” 

‘What tree? What do you mean? I see only 
an oak—and not such a big one, at that.” 

Dan shook his head. 

“Hit mayn’t be so big; but what wuz done on 
it made a big an’ black enuff mystery fur de 
Brocken, shore ez yer born.” 

“Ah! I see now. That’s the tree where black 
Daddy Ike was hung, that dreadful night during 
the war?” 

Dan nodded. He and Master Hurkamp looked 
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; strangely at each other fora moment. Then the 
Along the $ latter said: 


“Was it certain that the bush-whackers did 
it?” 

«Nobody can’t edzackly say who ’twuz, ner fur 
what dey did it, Marster Tacy,” replied Dan. 
‘*But dar he hung, nex’ mornin’, stone-dead.” 

Eustace shuddered, yet moved a few steps 
closer to the tree. 

‘*On which limb was the old man hung?’ he 
asked. 

“’Twere dat big limb er retchin’ out over de 
pool. Dey mus’ hev drawed him up from de 
bank fornent de pool.” 

**T’ll see how that was,”’ said Eustace, advan- 
cing, almost as if drawn by some influence he 
could not resist, and Dan reluctantly following. 

‘‘Granny Soph ’ud swinge my back, ef she 
knowed I were down about here,’’ he protested, 
however, dolorously. 

“Mammy Soph was the wife of Daddy Ike, 
was she not?” 

‘‘Dat she were. An’ him an’ her both had 
been in de Brock fam’ly nigh on ter fifty yar; 
an’ dey trusted ’em, de white folks did; an’ dat’s 
hussum Mars’ Rolfe Brock tuk him, dat night, 
ter help hide de silber an’ things. He were de 
piousest ole man on de plantashun, Daddy Ike 
were, a-singin’ ob nights, an’ workin’ ob days, 
Mammy Soph tells.” 

‘* Strange that no trace has ever been found of 
Uncle Rolfe, or of the Brock valuables,” said 
Eustace, perplexing his brain about a subjeet 
which had perplexed older heads for twenty 
years. ‘It’s as strange as the hanging of old 
Ike.” 

“Ki! ef.a body could jes’ come acrost dat gol’ 
an’ silber! I’ve heerd Granny say ez how de 
Brocks’s—Miss Helen, an’ ole Mistress, an’ de 
balance—needn’t never want fer nuthin’ arter 
dat; an’ how de Brocken mought hol’ its head 
high agin.” 

‘‘Who knows,” said the other, ‘‘ but that the 
gold was poured into that pool yonder? In 
twenty years the very fish may be turned into 
gold. I mean to try for them, anyhow.” 

And, to Dan’s boundless horror, a moment 
later, the speaker, stepping on the root of the 
haunted oak, dropped his hook into the black 
pool below. 
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“Bless’ ef Dan’l totes home de debbil’s fish 
he’ll cotch out o’ dat,’”’ the boy said to himself. 

Nevertheless, when the daring angler had, 
after scarcely twenty minutes, thrown out upon 
the bank two mammoth-suckers, a red-eye, and 
a silver perch, the angling instinct was aroused 
in Dan, in spite of his supernatural fears, and 
he drew near. Suddenly he cried: 

“‘Cracky ! what’s dat you got hol’ ob now?” 
And he drew back, shaking all over. 

“It’s something,” cried Eustace, excitedly ; 
*«T hardly know what. Perhaps only a water-dog. 
Ah, here it comes.”’ 

«“Grimsirs! how cur’us,” cried Dan, as the 
catch was landed. ‘‘Whatsomever mought it be? 
*Taint er mud-turkle, ner er bull-frog, ner er 
craw-fish nuther, ez I kin see. Jeemes’s River! 
ef dese ain’t mussel-shells a-kiverin’ some sort 
ob er—” 

In truth, the object seemed to be imbedded in 
living barnacles or. mussels. Eustace knelt 
down, and scraped off some of the shells. 

‘“«It seems to be a bottle or glass jug of some 
kind,” he said. ‘This is a glassy surface below. 
But how under the sun—” 

«Eustace, Eustace!’’ called the clear voices of 
his sister and cousin, from the ridge above, at 
this moment. 

“Amide! Priscilla! come down here quick,” 
shouted Eustace, in return. 

“What is it?’ both girls asked, hastening 
down. 

Eustace held up the article just fished out. 

«‘Pshaw! it’s nothing but a lot of mussels that 
have covered an old glass bottle,’ said Priscilla. 

“It may be a bottle, and I think it is one,” 
said Eustace; ‘but it’s cut-glass—something like 
the toilette-bottle that mamma has, you know, 
Amide.” 

“TIsn’t there something inside?”’ asked Amide. 
“TI thought I heard a clicking as you turned it 
over.” 

Eustace shook the bottle. 
distinct rattling within. 

The cousins looked at each other, startled and 
curious. Dan, with a frightened face, fell back 
several paces. 

‘“’Clar ter grashus, Miss Prissy,” he said, “ef 
I wouldn’ jes’ drop de tarnal critter back whar 
it come from. It may be a torpeder, put dar 
durin’ de war.’ 

“This is no torpedo,” said Prissy, decisively, 
examining it again. ‘Nor is it only a common 
glass bottle, Eustace.” And she walked a step or 
two aside, and lowered her voice. ‘I verily be- 


> 


Surely there was a 


lieve the mate to this bottle stands on the mantel- 
There’s always 


piece up in gran’mer’s room. 
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been something queer about that bottle. None 
of us children were ever allowed to touch it,” 

‘Somebody up at Brocken Hall, then, ought 
to see the thing,” said Eustace. ‘It might be 
recognized. Would’’—hesitating—‘*would gran’. 
mer know, do you suppose ?”’ 

“‘Gran’mer? No. But it may have been Uncle 
Rolfe’s. He may have dropped it in the pool 
that dreadful night. Gran’mer! Bless you, 
gran’mer has not spoken of Uncle Rolfe in 
twenty years. She has forgotten. No—not 
gran’mer. Sister Helen would be better, Or 
Mammy Soph—that’s the idea! Mammy Soph’s 
the one to show it to.” 

But Dan, when this decision was communi- 
cated to Amide in his hearing, broke out into 
loud opposition. 

‘‘Granny Soph’ll make sausage-meat o’ Dan’l,” 
he cried, ‘‘ ef she hears he’s been a-fishin’ in dig 
pool; dat she will, Miss Prisgy. Dont’ee tell her, 
dont’ ee.”’ 

‘‘Your granny,” said Priscilla, soothingly, 
‘‘needn’t know you were with us. We won’t 
tell on you, Dan, whatever else we do.” 

Thus assured, Dan took up the poles and the 
basket of fish, and followed the others home- 
wards, 

CHAPTER II. 

A Brisk walk soon brought them to the Hall 
gate, on the high-road, where a long avenue led 
up to the house. Here they met a strange horse- 
man, young and good-looking, who had stopped 
irresolutely. 

‘“‘Is this the entrance to Brocken Hall?” he 
asked, touching his hat to Prissy. 

“Yes,” answered the girl. ‘Dan, open the 
gate for the gentleman. You are, I suppose, 
going to the Hall?” 

“Yes! And you? You are Brocks?”’ said the 
young man. ‘I too am a Brock, and we must be 
cousins.” : 

‘‘Then you are Mr. Archibald,”’ said Prissy. 
‘Sister Helen told me that she was expecting 
you. But I don’t think she knows you have 
returned to America.”’? She spoke rather coldly. 

‘“No,”’ answered Mr. Archibald Manning, for 
it was he; ‘my plans were not definitely settled 
when I last wrote to your sister. Business inter- 
ests recalled me to Blenheim, the old Manning 
estate on the Peninsula, you know,” slightly 
smiling; ‘‘so I am enabled to reach the Brocken 
somewhat sooner than I anticipated, and hence 
to make the acquaintance of my fair cousins.” 
And he bowed again. 

‘And to look after the mortgage, and his 
other business. interests at the Brockcn, no 
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doubt,’ thought Priscilla, in bitterness of spirit. { 
The expression of her face did not escapé Man- 
ning’s notice. ‘ 

“It is plain to see that my little cousin,”’ he { 
said to himself, after he had ridden on, ‘‘is in 
the confidence of her older sister, and that she 
suspects a selfish motive for my appearance here. 
I wonder if the fair Helen is as proud as this 3 
one.” 

“I know I ought not to hate him, but I do,” , 
muttered Prissy, biting her lip, as she gazed ; 
after the handsome horseman. Her evident dis- 
turbance was noticed by the others, also. 2 

«*What has Mr. Archibald Manning ever done 
to you, Prissy,” asked Eustace. ‘+ You look as 
if you absolutely hated him.” ; 

«‘Done?”’ she retorted. ‘* He has done every- 
thing for us, Helen says. She thinks he is a 
model of all the Christian virtues. But I can’t 
help, for my part, disliking a man who has the 
power to turn us out into the road, to beg for our 
living, if he has a fancy to.” 

“If he had the power to turn me out into the 
road, and didn’t do it,”’ said Amide, ‘I should 
be very fond of him.” 

“‘That’s what Helen says. But,’’ with a pas- 
sionate stamp of her foot, «‘ how do we know but 
that he has grown tired of being patient, and } 
has come, like any other Shylock, to claim his 
pound of flesh? Sister Helen wasn’t able to 
meet the last interest when due, and she wrote 
to him that she was afraid she’d have to sell the 
Brocken—she couldn’t struggle on any longer.’ 

“Yes,” said Amide, ‘‘ she wrote to mamma so, 
too; and that was the reason mamma came—one 
reason, you know.” 

Priscilla nodded. 

“Yes. Sister would rather Aunt Eunice had 
the homestead, if it must go: but I don’t want 
anybody to have it—but just Helen.” 


money. When the war ended, it found us 
ruined, The servants had all left, except the 
old and sick: and there was no one to make 
the crops. The whole time, too, gran’ per was 
paying money, here and there and everywhere, 
in the search for Uncle Rolfe,” 

‘“‘How awfully terrible and sad that story 
about him is,” said Amide, shuddering. ‘‘ Mam- 


; ma will hardly ever speak of it to us. As for 


Eustace and me, we know but little more than 
the outlines.” 

‘<I tell you what,”’ said Priscilla, ‘‘there’s one 
person knows about the whole thing, just as it 
happened. That’s Mammy Soph. Maybe, when 
we take this bottle to her, we may persuade her 
to tell us the story.” 

‘Poor old woman,” said Amide. ‘I wonder 
she would be willing to talk about it. How 
dreadfully she must have been distressed by the 
fate of her husband!” 

«Yes, indeed,” interposed Eustace, with a sly 
glance at Priscilla; ‘‘the poor old lady told me, 
boastingly, only the other day, how she had 
‘enjoyed sich er ’mazin’ sight o’ trouble in her 
time.’ Those were her very words.” 

“‘Truth to tell,” said Priscilla, ‘the awfulness 
of that night’s work elevated Mammy Soph into 
a person of great importance; and, like most of 
her-race, she delights in being consequential. 
But see: we turn off here, if we are going to 
Mammy Soph’s cabin.” 





CHAPTER III. 

Mammy Sor looked up as her visitors dark- 
ened her doorway. Attenuated and wrinkled 
with age, but turbaned and stately, she instantly 
dropped a brisk curtsey, in response to the salu- 
tation of the cousins. 

‘«Come in, honeys; come right in,” she said. 
‘¢ You’se welcome ez roses in May.” 





‘“‘Mamma thinks—” began Amide: but Eus- 
tace unceremoniously interrupted her. 


‘‘Mammy,” said Priscilla, dashing at once 
> into the object of their visit, ‘we want to hear 


“What a pity that a fine place like this should ; about that night, a long time ago, you know, 
be mortgaged, anyhow,”’ he said, sympathizingly, when Uncle Rolfe disappeared.” 


to Prissy. ‘‘ Why, it has been in the family for 


see how gran’per got into debt so. Mamma has 


The old woman's dark cheek took on an ashen 


‘‘Chile,’”’ she said, sharply, ‘‘de Bible say 


nearly two hundred years. For my part, I can’t hue, all at once. 


often told us how rich he was when she was a 
young girl, and how they lived in almost royal } 


style here.” 

Priscilla shrugged her shoulders, 

‘*But that was way back,” she said, “when 
Aunt Eunice and papa and Uncle Rolfe were 
young. There’s not been much living like roy- 
alty since. The silver went that night, you 
know, when Uncle Rolfe disappeared. So did 
gran’mer’s jewelry: the diumonds and. the 


’ hit’s bes’ ter let de dead bury de dead. Dere’s 
$ ghos’es hauntin’ dem ole times. What fur you 
‘ want ter stir ’mong der graves an’ bones?” 
‘But, mammy, you’ve told Helen and me, 
; many atime; and now Eustace and Amide want 
$ to hear. Why not tell them ?”’ 

Mammy Soph knitted her brows. 

‘‘Dey hain’t lived in de mystery der lives 

long, ez. we hev, honey. What use, den, fur 

? dem ter strain der young eyes ter peek inter 
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things what nobody hain’t peeked inter from dat 
night till now?” 

‘« But there’s a reason for us to want to hear 
about it, mammy,”’ persisted the girl. ‘We've 
* found something, you see, down there—” 

«*Down whar? Chillun, chillun!’’ She looked 
at them aghast. 

«*It’s only a bottle—a glass bottle—that’s heen 
in the water ever so long,” explained Prissy, in 
a hurry. “ We thought we'd best show it to you 
first, as it was found there under the oak-tree.”’ 

‘Lord hab mussy! Under dat oak-tree? 
Chile, didn’ I tell you ’twere bes’ fur de dead ter 
res’ in der graves? Show me what you done 
find. But dat oak-tree hain’t never fetched 
nothin’ but evil ter we’uns. Mars’ Eustace, you 
gib it ter me.” 

The young man, for reply, placed in the un- 
steady fingers, so eagerly extended for it, the 
bottle he had fished out of the pool. Mammy 
Soph turned it about sharply, her lips growing 
moreashen. Suddenly she sank upon her knees, 
bursting into a passion of sobs and prayers. 

Amide and Eustace stood dumb, not knowing 
what todo. But Priscilla dropped down beside 
the shaking figure, and began to soothe her with 
kind words. 

‘«Dat’ll do, Miss Prissy, chile,’”? Mammy Soph 
said, presently, getting on her feet. ‘‘Seein’ dat 
bottle hev been like seein’ young Mars’ Rolfe 
takin’ it outer my han’ dat night, jes’ ’fore he 
set off wi’ my ole man. Lord, Lord! wuz it him, 
er wuz it my poor ole Isanc dat dropped it down 
in de water, dat night? Miss Prissy, chile, 
sumpin’ gwine ter come o’ findin’ dis. Don’ you 
know dat bottle dat sets on de mantel-piece, up 
in yer gran’ma's room? Well, dis bottle’s de 
bery mate o’ dat ’un, dn’ it set on de udder 
end; an’ dat night, sez ole Missus ter me, sez 
- she: ‘Sophia, yer Mars’ Rolfe wants ’n air-tight 
bottle ter put my string-pearls inter. Give him 
dat silver-stoppered one.’ So I clum on de cheer- 
rung, an’ retched it offen de mantel, an’ stood 
dere, an’ saw Mars’ Rolfe slip de necklace and de 
bracelets in, an’ screw down de top, an’ set it on 
de bureau wid de udder jewelry.” 

‘* You saw him put the pearls in this bottle ?’’ 
cried Priscilla, excited. ‘‘ Here, Eustace,” tak- 
ing the bottle from Mammy Soph, “let’s scrape 
off all these mussels, and see if the pearls are 
not inside yet. Something’s in there, you know. 


Mamny, give us a knife, please.” 

But Mammy Soph interposed. She took the 
botttle, and said: 

“Now, honeys, don’t: you fret ’bout havin’ ter 
It will take a long time, and your 
Leave de bottle here. 


leave dis. 
dinner-time hab come. 





Ole Mammy’ll scrub and watch it till you come 
arter dinner agin. Jes’ you run ’long, an’ 
Mammy Soph’!l rub and soak de whole time, an’ 
it’ll be clar ez er winder-pane when you comes— 
see ef it don’t. Take dis dish o’ tarts ter Miss 
Helen wi’ you, but dont’ee say nothin’, chillun, 
*bout dis—dont’ee say one word.” 

Eustace and Priscilla willingly gave the re- 
quired promise; but Amide was already off ata 
quick pace for the house, and, a moment after, 
they followed her. 

CHAPTER IV. 

In the meantime, Mr. Archibald Manning had 
reached the house, and been welcomed by Miss 
Helen. 

“It is so good of you to come in person,”’ she 
said. ‘You have always been a true friend, and 
—and—”’ hesitatingly, ‘‘a forbenring creditor.” 

“«T have only done what was right,’’ was the 
reply. ‘Say nothing about it. Perhaps I may 
be able, when I hear all about your affairs, to 
help you out of your difficulty. I met your little 
sister, by the bye, near the gate, and,” with a 
smile, ‘‘I think she took me for a robber, or a 
Shylock—” 

‘‘Oh, I hope she wasn’t rude,” cried Helen. 
‘“‘ But she is young and impulsive, and—and very 
proud.” 

‘Not at all rude, And perhaps she was right 
to judge only from appearances. But you, at 
least, know better, and that I am willing to wait.” 

‘‘T appreciate your forbearance, but I doubt if 
any good will come of waiting. I don’t see how 
I can go on paying interest. Hence I wrote to 
you, that it would be wiser for you either to fore- 
close the mortgage or take Brocken at once.’ 

“Ah, well,” returned her cousin, quickly, 
‘‘there’s time enough to talk of business matters. 
Perhaps, before I go, I can succeed in conquering 
my cousin Priscilla’s dislike. The young people 
with her are the Hurkamps, our Canadian kins- 
folk, are they not?” 

Miss Brock’s eyes dropped a little under his 
earnest gaze. 

‘*Yes; the younger son, Eustace, and Amide, 
the only daughter of Aunt Eunice, who, you 
know, was herself the only daughter of my 
grandfather.” 

‘«Since you wrote me they were coming, I have 
been acquainting myself with Madam Hurkamp’s 
history,” he answered, quietly stroking his mus- 
tache. ‘From my father’s papers I find that 
she was married to Colonel Hurkamp, command- 
ing the Federal Brigade that was encamped in 
this. neighborhood, but a month or two after the 
disappearance of your uncle, Rolfe Brock:’’ 
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«“ Yes,” replied Helen; ‘and married against 
grandfather’s wish. But she was very young— 
scarcely seventeen; and the house was over- 
shadowed by that terrible calamity; one hardly 
wonders that she wished to escape from it all.’’ 

“Colonel Hurkamp took an active part in the 
search, didn’t he? Both for the missing brother, 
and the Brocken valuables ?”’ 

‘‘Yes—at least while he was encamped on the 
Brocken. But, owing to circumstances, he could 
not make the investigation thorough.” 

Mr. Archibald Manning shrugged his broad 
shoulders. 

“And he was so compassionate, that when he 
departed, the luckless house had lost its daugh- 
ter, as well as its son, and its material pros- 
perity.”’ 

‘‘You are hard,” said Miss Brock. ‘I see 
you share the suspicions of your father and of 
gran’per; but I really think they are unjust—” 

“Well,” said her cousin, interrupting, but 
smiling, ‘“‘let that go, at least for the present. 
There are other matters I wish to talk with you 
about. In the first place, what of the mystery 
enveloping the fate of Rolfe Brock? I know of 
the occurrence only in a general way. I would 
like to hear the details, if you do not object.” 

“No one knows more than, the outline,’’ 
returned Miss Brock. ‘It is a mystery, and, 
as a mystery, has been talked of in whispers, at 
the Brocken, ever since I can remember. But 
the facts, unsatisfactory as they are, are these.”’ 

She paused for a moment, and then went on: 

“My grandfather was from home at the time. 
The plantation, being out of the-way of the con- 
tending armies, had suffered but little. There 
were, of course, occasional alarms froin raiding- 
parties; and again and again the horses and 
cattle and servants had been hurried off to the 
mountains, when such alarms occurred. Uncle 
Rolfe, who was a cripple, and so exempt from 
military duty, and Daddy Ike, as he was called, 
always accompanied these expeditions, carrying 
provisions from the Brocken for the people and 
the stock. It was their habit, however, to return 
the next day, so as to be ready, if necessary, to 
convey the silver and other valuables to a place 
of safety. That such a place of hiding was 
known to Uncle Rolfe, and doubtless to Daddy 
Ike also, cannot be doubted. 

“As the war progressed, the country about the 
Brocken became more and more unsettled. There 
were raiders, bush-whackers, bandits, runaways, 
deserters—all sorts of outlaws—ranging over the 
whole neighborhood. My father was with his 
regiment, in Northern Virginia; and, as I have 
said, gran’per was in Richmond. One day news 
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came that u large force was moving rapidly in 
this direction. Only gran’mer, Aunt Eunice, 
and Uncle Rolfe were at home. Once more the 
servants and stock were hurried off to the 
uplands. They went before daylight; and in 
the afternoon, late, Uncle Rolfe and Daddy Ike 
returned. It was determined then that the other 
valuables had better be secured. The silver was 
packed in bags, so that the two men could handle 
it easily. There was a zinc box, too, containing 
valuable papers, bonds, and other securities; 
and some gold, also. The box contained, pos- 
sibly, about fifty thousand dollars in value, all 
told. Gran’mer’s jewel-casket had a valuable 
set of diamonds in it; and there were other 
gems, pearls, etc. Mammy Soph—at that time 
gran’mer’s maid—gran’mer, Aunt Eunice, and 
the two men did the packing. It was after 
nightfall—quite late at night, indeed— when 
Uncle Rolfe and Daddy Ike got into the cart, 
and drove away through the darkness. All 
night the three women waited for them to 
return. But they never came back—they never 
came any more.,”’ 

Helen paused, and drew a deep breath. But 
she rallied immediately, and went on: 

‘It was nearly noon of the next day,”’ she 
continued, ‘‘when the horse which they had 
taken returned to the Brocken, soiled, muddy, 
and forlorn-looking, as if he had been driven 
fast or far. Hanging about him were the tat- 
tered lines and harness: but the cart was gone, 
and the men and valuables with it. Later in the 
day, Daddy Ike was found hanging, dead and 
cold, as you have heard—swung out on the 
branch of the oak-tree, over the river. Along 
the ridge, above the cliffs—below which the 
murderers had committed their crime —the 
tracks of the cart-wheels were traced for a mile 
or so, until they stopped at a ford of the river; 
but it was not until a week or two later that the 
cart itself, broken and empty, was found, over- 
turned, in a gorge of the mountain. 

“Along with the ruts of the cart, on the ridge, 
were hoof-marks of several horses; and there 
were indistinct traces of footprints up and down 
the cliff, where doubtless the murderers had 
descended and returned, after hanging old Ike.”’ 

«And there was nothing—absolutely nothing— 
brought to light concerning the fate of your Uncle 
Rolfe ?”’ 

Helen shook her head. 

“It is only known that he disappeared as 
utterly as if the earth had opened and swal- 
lowed him.” 

‘It would appear so.” 

‘‘Those midnight robbers,’’ said her hearer, 
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‘must have been tangible beings, however— 
creatures of flesh and blood. Did the earth 
swallow them? Somebody did the deed.” 

Helen shuddered, and shook her head. 

‘‘You are as prejudiced as your father,” she 
said. 

‘“My father always suspected the Colonel: 
your grandfather’s convictions were the same.” 

«‘That’s only too true. His belief that Colonel 
Hurkamp was mixed up in the tragedy was the 
cause of his uncompromising opposition to his 
daughter's marriage.” 

*‘And he carried that conviction with him to 
the grave ?”’ 

“I fear so. He certainly disinherited Aunt 
Eunice. Even gran’mer’s life-interest in the 
estate is to come to my sister and myself, after 
gran’mer’s death.” 

‘‘From my father’s papers, I learn that your 
aunt bitterly contested this will’: but in vain.” 

«Yes,”’ smiling a little, ‘‘ for your father was 
as stern an enemy of the Hurkamps as I fear 
you are inclined to be.” 

«Or, rather, he was a staunch friend and sup- 
porter of the orphaned children of his cousin 
and comrade, Paul Brock. My object is to suc- 
ceed him in this. And—” 

Miss Brock’s dark eyes glistened with feeling 
as she spoke: ‘ My sister and myself ought not 
to wish you to make personal sacrifices for us,’”’ 
she added. 

‘« May I ask why you communicated with the 
Hurkamps regarding the contemplated sale of the 
Brocken?”’ 

«“T thought it but just to Aunt Eunice that she 
should be informed that the homestead was likely 
to be for sale. In no case could you have been a 
loser. Your mortgage secured you—”’ 

“And this is why Madam is here ?” 

«Partly. I wrote to her, also, of the failing 
health of her mother.” 

“Ah! does the gallant Colonel think of invest- 
ing in this patrimony of the Brocks’ ?”’ 

**My aunt seems to act in the matter inde- 
pendent of her husband. I do not think he will 
thwart her. She has a strong desire to own the 
place.” 

Mr. Archibald Manning smiled. 

«So, so!’ he said, with his slow smile. ‘It 
will be a pity to thwart their fine projects. But 
I have means of knowing that your grandfather 








“Yes. And I may as well confess ‘that your 
letter telling me that your Canadian relatives 
were about to pass the summer here hastened 
my own coming. I wished to get from you a 
promise that you would not sell the Brocken to 
anyone without consulting me.” 

‘“What you have just told me,’ said Miss 
Brock, quickly, ‘‘ would render a promise un- 
necessary: so far, at least, as transferring the 
place to the Hurkamps is concerned. Colonel 
Hurkamp cannot get the place, at any price.” 

‘“‘T am more than satisfied with that assur- 
ance,”’ he said, rising from his chair. ‘So, now, 
let business rest for awhile.” 

“And I, by the bye, must see about dinner. 
We are so poor now,”’ she said, blushing, ‘ that 
we have to be our own housekeepers. For two 
centuries the Brocks were great people—mag- 
nates, as you know; but now—” 

She laughed pleasantly as she said this, and 
jingled the bunch of keys that depended from 
her waistband. But as she turned to go, the 
smile died from her face: for a cry, full of 
mortal anguish, rang through the house. 

‘*What is it?’ she cried. ‘Oh, what is it? 
What can it mean?’ 

Even as she spoke, the cry was heard again 
and again. 

‘It is gran’mer!’’ she said. ‘‘ What can have 
happened? Oh! excuse me—what can have 
happened ?”’ 

As she spoke, she hurried into the hall, where 
she encountered Mammy Soph, coming from a 
side-door that led into Madam Brock’s own pri- 
vate apartments. 


CHAPTER V. 

HELEN grasped the old woman tightly by the 
arm. ‘What is it, Mammy—what is it?’ she 
cried. 

Mammy Soph wrung her hands. ‘It’s de 
ole Missus, honey— it’s her. Lord, Lord! ter 
think her ole Soph should a’ hurt her like dat. 
*Twere ole Soph dat done it, Miss Helen.’’ 

But Helen had passed into the chamber, and 
Archibald Manning could hear the soothing of 
her voice, blending with the moaning cries still 
issuing from within. Mammy Soph, crouching 
on the lower step of the hall stairway, had 
thrown her apron over her head, and, swaying 
her gaunt figure back and’ forth, was weeping 


declined, distinctly, negotiating with this Colonel ; passionately. Manning laid a firm but kindly 
Hurkamp for the sale of the place: and that, too, } hand upon her shoulder. 


when the Brocken was in a more dire strait than 
it need be at present.” 

Helen Brock started. 
that?’ she said. 


“Are you certain of 


‘* What is the meaning of all this, auntie ?”’ he 
demanded. ‘Is your mistress ill?” 

‘Oh! ’twill nigh be de death o’ her, dat it 
will; an’ ’twaz jes’ dis miserbul ole Soph what 
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done it. But who'd a’ thought she’d a’ knowed 
dem-things, los’ dis many a year. But she did, 
sirs—she did. She knowed ’em all—de bottle, 
de pearls, an’ de finger-ring Mars’ Rolfe wore. 
Oh, Lord! an’ she dat hain’t ’membered nothin’ 
’tall bout dat night fur years an’ years; an’ 
mought a’ gone on peaceful ez er baby ter her 
res’, but jes’ fur ole Soph. Lord, Lord! Dis worl’ 
an’ anudder, an’ den we’ll be done a-worldin’.”’ 

Despairing of gaining any further satisfaction 
from the old creature, Manning was turning 
away, when a light step sounded along the upper 
corridor, and Priscilla came dashing down the 
stairway, more eager than ever; but at sight of 
Manning, she moderated her pace. 

‘What has happened?” she cried, wonder- 
ingly, stopping on the step above Mammy Soph. 

Her glance of inquiry was directed at Man- 
ning. He shook his head, glancing down at 

* Mammy Soph. 

“She does not explain,” he said. ‘It is 
something about pearls and a ring. But I fear 
your grandmother—” 

Priscilla interrupted him. 

‘Hush !”’ she cried. ‘Is it gran’mer I hear 
moaning? Issheill? Has she— Oh, Mammy 
Soph,” she burst out, gripping the old woman’s 
shoulder, ‘‘ you didn’t dare to show that bottle 
to gran’mer?”’ 

Mammy lifted her face, tear-wet and wrinkled 
with grief. ‘* Honey-chile,’”’ she said, ‘‘ dont’ee 
blame ole Soph. Lord! who'd a’ dreamed she’d 
’member?~ I soaked dat bottle, an’ I scrubbed it 
wi’ vinegar an’ ashes, ontill it come clar, honey— 
clar ez er window-pane; an’ den I see de pearls 
a-shinin’. Den I try de stopper, an’ I onscrewed 
dat. Den de pearls slipped out, an’ wi’ ’em dat 
very ring what Mars’ Rolfe wore dat night. T’inks 
me: ‘ Wonder ef ole Missus hev forgot dese tee- 
totum.’ An’, honey-chile, dat’s hussum dis fool 
Soph ups wi’ de ring an’ bottle an’ all, an’ fetches 
’em, an’ lays’em in herlap. She smile at me, 
she did; den she picks up de pearls, an’ dey cling 
roun’ her po’ old fingers, jes’ like dey done dat 


night twenty year ago. Lord, Lord! An’ den 
she juk up de ring, an’ she stare at it; an’—you 
hear dat now? Hear? Jes’ so she’s been gwine 
on ebber since she see dat ring.” 

As the old creature once more addressed her- 
self to her lamentations, Priscilla raised a white, 
terrified face to Manning. 

‘*T cannot think what I should do,’’ she said, 
trembling. ‘‘ Eustace and I gave that bottle, 
with the things in it, to Mammy ; but we did not 
think—we—” 

Her cousin reached up, and took her by the 
hand. 

**Come with me a moment,” he said. ‘‘Per- 
haps I can tell you what is best to be done, when 
I know what has already been done. Now, what 
is all this about the bottle and pearls?’ 

Wholly forgetful of her late distrust of him, 
Priscilla did not hesitate to tell her story. 

‘¢ But how came the bottle in the pool?” he 
asked. ‘The fact that most of the barnacles 
were alive inclines me to think that it had not 
been long submerged. It must have been washed 
from the grasses or weeds next the bank. Was 
that possible, do you think ?” 

Priscilla looked thoughtful. 

“‘We had heavy freshets early in the spring,” 
she said ; ‘‘and in places the banks were flooded. 
It may have been washed down there.” 

Mr. Archibald Manning would have pursued 
the conversation, but at that instant Helen, pale 
and excited, appeared at the door of her grand- 
mother’s ante-room, to ask Priscilla to send Toby 
for the doctor. 

“‘It is another stroke, I fear,”’ Helen said to 
Manning. ‘‘Gran’mer is quiet now: but it is 
because she is forgetting again. Will you come 
in, please?. Now and then she talks of that woful 
time I was telling you of, only an hour or two 
ago; and you may help me to learn, from what 
she says, something—’”’ 

“I know,” interposed Manning, gently, as he 
followed Helen. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THEN AND NOW. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


THEN. 

When winter came, the maiden’'s heart 
Began to beat and flutter : 

Each beau would take his sweetheart out 
Sleigh-riding in the cutter. 

Or if the storm was bleak and cold, 
The girls and beaux together 

Would meet, and have most glorious fun, 
And never mind the weather. 


NOW. 
But now—it grieves me very much 
The circumstance to mention— 
However kind the young man’s heart, 
Or honest his intention, 
He never takes the girls to ride 
But such a war is waged ; 
And if he sees her once a week, 





Why, surely they’re engagéd! 








‘“‘SADDEST OF ALL IS LOVING.’’ 





BY E. OC. 


WINTER. 





I. 

Many and serious obstacles had stood in the 
way of Madge Hilton’s marriage with Aubrey 
Villiers, but she had overcome them one by one; 
and it was a significant fact in the history of 
their courtship that the woman had trampled 
on all the difficulties which had beset their path. 
But Madge did not think of that as she turned 
away triumphantly from the altar, leaning on 
her handsome young husband’s arm. 

One thought alone had room in her happy 
mind—one joyous feeling in every throb of her 
heart. 

“At last my own—at last all my own, till death 
part us—and after, too: for what death could 
part us? I would follow you so quickly, darling,” 
she whispered, as she leaned on his shoulder, in 
the carriage that whirled them from the church, 
‘that my spirit would enter heaven even with 
yours. Tell me, Aubrey, would yours hasten so 
to follow mine? Could death part me from you?” 

Something like a shudder passed over the less 
enthusiastic husband, but he answered tenderly 
enough : 

“Don’t speak of such terrors, dearest, when 
the sound of marriage-bells alone should be ring- 
ing in our ears.” 

But Madge only laughed in glad triumph as 
she declared that death possessed no terrors for 
her, so long as she felt sure of his companionship. 

“But I won’t speak of such things, if they 
seem gloomy to you—only, traitor,’ she added, 
playfully, ‘‘if your love was so entire as mine, 
you would feel just as I do. Oh, Aubrey, tell 
me that you love me even as I love you—will 
your love ever die? For that death alone could 
part us,’’ and a chill foreboding struck cold to 
the young wife’s heart, and her glowing cheeks 
grew pale. 

Aubrey Villiers drew her yet closer, and, with 
passionate kisses, whispered : 

“My darling—my own! I adore you!” 

Madge smiled, re-assured: for even her own 
passionate love could not have uttered more 
ardent and tender expression. 

And now the carriage drew up before the 
stately mansion that had so long been her home; 
the good-byes were spoken: already the happy 
young people were off on the path of life hence- 
forth A renee together, with the full con- 
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viction on the part of one, at least, that the 
honeymoon was to last forever. The first stage of 
their journey ended in New York; the next day 
they set sail for Europe. 

To Madge everything was full of a joy almost 
painful in its excess, and Aubrey was happy in 
seeing her enjoyment. They had youth, health, 
wealth; and life was all before them; so, on their 
arrival, they moved slowly, stopping days and 
weeks at any place that took their fancy. They 
remained nearly a year in England; crossing to 
the Continent at last, where they joined a party of 
friends; and another year passed away in their 
slow and happy pilgrimage, till, at last, the close 
of the second year found them back in England. 

“This beautiful country,’ declared Madge, 
“T love it; and dear, smoky, dingy London: it 
is the greatest city in the world. You will think 
me fanciful, Aubrey, but I feel sometimes as if 
an irresistible attraction drew me here—some 
ry a magnetism, that I dread even while 
I obey.” 

Aubrey laughed lightly: for he often called 
his wife fanciful, and silly, and romantic; and if 
she had been less lovely and fascinating, he 
might have even thought her a bore at times. 
But, though not nearly so much in love with her 
as she was with him, the novelty of her complete 
adoration for himself had not yet worn off, and 
he was willing to be charmed with all that she 
said or did. Already, however, he had begun to 
take precautions against being left exclusively to 
her society ; and presently he said: 

‘By the way, Madge dear, the new actress, 
whom all England has gone crazy over, plays 
Viola to-night, and I have had the good fortune 
to secure a box. I heard you say you wished to 
see her.” 

*¢ How nice of you, you darling!’’ And with 
a swift kiss on her husband’s wavy golden hair, 
Madge ran from the room and bounded upstairs, 
two steps at a time, to get ready for the theatre 
—light-hearted as a girl going to her first ball. 

The curtain had just risen, when Madge 
entered her box that night, leaning on her hus- 
band’s arm; and when Viola entered, a few min- 
utes later, she missed the reception that usually 
greeted her: for half the eyes in the audience 
were turned admiringly toward the box of the 
beautiful American. 
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* Madge Villiers was indeed lovely just then, 
and calculated to eclipse, for the moment, even 
more extraordinary beauty than that of the woman 
before her, and to whom her entire attention 
was then given, quite unconscious that she had 
temporarily rivaled her in attractiveness. 

The spirits of the public favorite were visibly 
dashed by her reception: for she was as sensitive 
to the mood of her audience as the most delicate 
flower is sensitive to the atmosphere. Nor was 
she long in discovering to whom she owed the 
indifference so unexpected by her. Having 
crossed the stage, and glanced about her with a 
look of wonder, she approached the footlights 
with the swift graceful walk that was one of her 
chief charms. 

‘What country, friends, is this?’’ asks Viola; 
and every pulse in Madge Villiers’ heart throbhed 
responsive to that voice. For it was a voice that 
takes captive men’s and women’s hearts indis- 
criminately—a thrilling, magnetic, and danger- 
ous voice. 

A moment before, Madge had asked herself: 
“Ts this the woman of whom half the world is 
raving? Is this she who wins the hearts of men, 
and breaks the hearts of women, at her pleas- 
ure?’’? But when she spoke, the mystery was 
solved; and Madge found herself entranced by 
the potent spell of this enchantress. 

For this actress was one of those rare women 
of a personal magnetism so great, that men—and 
women too—followed her lightest look, and list- 
ened to her most trivial utterance, spell-bound : 
often wondering why, but seldom resisting her 
influence. 

Before she had occupied the stage three 
minutes, her peculiar power was strikingly 
manifested. 

Leila Nunez, the actress, the half-Spanish 
gypsy, picked up in the street by traveling 


show-people when a poor, starved, ragged child {° 


—evolved from squalor, wretchedness, want, she 
scarce knew how herself, and clutching, some- 
how, @ scanty existence and a more scanty 
education, from one side and another — was, 
nevertheless, after the first admiring glance, a 
thousand-fold more attractive to the public eye 
than Madge Villiers, who was unquestionably 
handsomer, better dressed, more distinguished- 
looking, and a thorough lady by birth, breeding, 
instinct, and education. 

But though the charming Viola felt that she 
had already regained her sceptre, she still 
resented the momentary neglect; and, spoiled 
by her unparalleled success, her naturally pas- 
sionate and jealous nature grew every night 
more exacting. Her quick glance soon espied 





Madge; and while taking in her beauty with an 
artist’s perception, she hated her for it, and 
determined to make her suffer for the temporary 
slight she had experienced. The means to do so 
was at hand: and perhaps the means suggested 
the idea—for Aubrey Villiers was a strikingly 
handsome man. 

With Leila Nunez, to resolve was to act. She 
gave one long, deep look into the blue eyes of 
Aubrey Villiers, and then she acted the part of 
Viola wholly for his benefit. Her acting of this 
charming part was exquisite, The tender and 
passionate lines spoken to the Duke, but really 
addressed to Aubrey, had never before been 
uttered with such melting sweetness, nor with 
such fatal effect: for when the curtain fell, 
Aubrey Villiers knew that he had never really 
loved Madge, his wife—never really loved any 
woman till that hour, when he felt his heart go 
out from his keeping in search of Leila Nunez. 

It may be that Madge, too, knew it then. She 
placed her slender gloved hand upon her hus- 
band’s arm; but he neither turned toward her 
nor seemed conscious of her presence. Her 
fingers closed convulsively in a grasp that must 
have pained him: yet he never felt. it. 

“Take me home, Aubrey—I am ill,” she 
gasped. 

He never looked at her, but answered, care- 
lessly : 

‘‘Nonsense, Madge! Wait till the play is 
over !”’ 

Madge did wait. She said no more. Her 
grasp relaxed, and her hand fell from his arm. 
With a feeling of sickening disappointment, she 
leaned back in her chair. She did not look 
toward the stage again. Instead of watching the 
actress, she watched her husband. 

So far, her jealousy had taken no definite 
form; but one terrible thought haunted her. 

‘“‘In all our lives, since we first met each 
other, Aubrey never looked at me as he is now 
looking at that woman. What can it mean? He 
cannot love her—and yet in that look there is 
more, far more, than admiration.” 

The curtain fell at last. The queen of the 
hour had been recalled; applause and flowers 
had rewarded her; she had bowed adieu with a 
coquettish kiss blown from the tips of her fingers. 
Then, and not till then, Aubrey Villiers turned to 
his wife. 

‘‘ Why, Madge dear, how pale you are—what 
is the matter ?”’ 

‘I teld you I was iil, Aubrey; and I asked 
you to take me home.’ 

“ My darling! I had no idea you were really 
ill—pray forgive me.’ And with tender care he 
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folded her cloak about her, and wrapped her 
graceful head in its fleecy covering. 

Madge’s sudden jealousy fled as quickly as it 
had come, and the warm glow of pleasure blushed 
Tike damask roses in her cheeks. 

‘« Oh, what a fool I am becoming!’’ she thought. 
«Jealous of Aubrey’s admiration for that fasci- 
nating creature: how I hope he does not sus- 
pect me!’ 

Aubrey continued anxious and lover-like, not 
only for the rest of the evening, but for many 
days afterward; and Madge, conscience-stricken 
at having doubted his affection, in her restored 
confidence went to the other extreme, and refused 
to admit even a thought of Leila Nunez. When 
she heard the actress’ praises on every side, she 
joined in them with equal enthusiasm; and 
laughed good-naturedly when a mutual acquaint- 
ance remarked that her husband was even a 
more ardent admirer than herself of the lady in 
question. 

Although Madge laughed, a swift pang went 
through her heart, and the deadly fang of jeal- 
ousy sought once more to send its poison through 
her soul. But she resolutely strangled all bitter 
thoughts; and with a smile of confidence at 
Aubrey, kept that peace of mind which was to 
her as the peace of heaven. 





ze. 

Don’? wait> for me this evening, dear,’’ said 
Aubrey Villiers, one evening about a fortnight 
later. ‘‘I have made an engagement to dine 
with a party of American gentlemen. I really 
couldn’t help it, dear; and you know I would 
much rather be home here with you: but one 
must do this sort of thing occasionally.” 

“Certainly, Aubrey ; there’s no need to apolo- 
gize,” Madge answered, stifling a sigh, and 
forcing a bright smile to conceal the disappoint- 
ment that she feared must show in her face. It 
was not the first time of late that her husband 
had found it necessary to conform to the social 
necessity for ‘‘ this sort of thing.” But Madge, 
so far, had borne it well; and though she felt 
more than usually lonely at the prospect of his 
absence on this particular evening, she tried to 
persuade herself that she was foolish and un- 
reasonable. 

It was in the small hours of morning that 
Villiers returned; and Madge was worn out with 
waiting and thinking: for she had turned to the 
daily paper, in the course of her long watch, to 
help her while away the hours; and there she 
had seen that Leila Nunez was to make her first 
appearance as Rosalind, in the play of ‘‘As You 
Like It,’’ on that evening. From the moment 





that she read the name, all the jealous thoughts 
that had been smouldering in her heart burst 
into violent flame. 

She was jealous of the beautiful actress, and 
she knew it, and hated herself for being so; but 
she could not subdue the feeling, nor reason her- 
self out of it. One thought filled her brain till 
she was almost mad: for the first time it had 
occurred to her that these absent evenings her 
husband spent in going to see Leila Nunez act, 
instead of in the company of his friends; and 
from the moment the suspicion entered her 
mind, nothing could displace it. 

He had never, in all their married life, re- 
mained away so late as this! Where could he 
be? It was now long past the hour when every 
theatre in London had closed. The wildest fears 
took possession of her. Had he become utterly 
infatuated? Oh, how bitterly she remembered 
his face on that first fatal night, when they had 
seen the lovely Viola! Perhaps the actress was 
equally in love with him—how could she help 
it? thought the adoring wife. Had they eloped 
together? Was she forsaken in a strange land? 
Or had some accident befallen Aubrey—was he 
killed—had death taken him from her? Sus- 
picion and jealousy fled at so awful a thought; 
and it was at that moment that the door opened 
softly, and Aubrey entered. 

The reaction was almost too much; and with a 
passionate cry of joy, Madge threw herself into 
her husband’s arms, and found relief to her 
pent-up feelings in an almost hysterical burst 
of tears. . 

Aubrey was alarmed, and then penitent; and 
so earnest in his entreaties to be forgiven, that 
Madge began to laugh, first at herself and then 
at him. 

‘Tt was so hard to get away from them,” he 
said. And Madge unconsciously repeated the 
plural pronoun to herself—‘‘from them, from 
them.”” Oh, how could she have been so silly? 
But it was past; and she would not even allow 
herself to remember the wild delirium of thought 
that had whirled about the image in her mind of 
Leila Nunez. 

In her recovered happiness, Madge scarcely 
noticed how changed Aubrey appeared next 
morning; and when she did observe that he was 
absent-minded, impatient, even cross, she only 
thought: “Poor Aubrey! He so seldom takes 


wine: evidently dinner-parties don’t agree with 
him!” 

He remained at home all day, to her intense 
delight; and when Madge’s friends began to 
drop in, toward five o’clock, for the customary 
half-hour’s gossip and the accompanying cup of 
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tea, Aubrey also begged for a cup of the cheering 
beverage, in the hope that it might dissipate his 
headache. 

“T saw you at the theatre last night, Mr. 
Villiers,” said Mrs. Arnold, a lady who sat close 
by Aubrey, as shé gave him her cup to have it 
replenished, ‘The fair Nunez was divine: didn’t 
you think so? But I needn’t ask—your face told 
what you thought of her. I think you are the 
most liberal of wives, Mrs. Villiers, to allow your 
husband to go night after night to the play with- 
out you. I know I would rebel at such public 
devotion, unless I was there to share it.” 








all the same.’’ And, glad to escape a painful 
téte-d-téte, Villiers hastened from the room. 

Madge rose with an irrepressible sob, and 
went to her own dressing-room, where she flung 
herself on the lounge, weeping as if her heart 
would break. 

‘He loves her—he loves her!”’ 

That thought, in a thousand different forms, 
filled her mind. 

She felt herself eclipsed, forgotten—worse 
still, that she had never been really loved—that 
Aubrey loved now, for the first time, with a des- 
perate, reckless passion, such as she could never 











Madge felt her heart contract, as though some- ; have inspired. 
thing hard and cruel had gripped it. Her hand : ‘What shall I do? How am I to bear it? 
shook so that she nearly dropped the dainty } What ought I todo? I cannot upbraid him—I 
Japanese tea-pot ; but with an effort she steadied > would rather die. And yet is it not unwifely, 
it, and calmly poured out the steaming tea. $ unwomanly, to submit to his open preference for 
“«T’m afraid I am too liberal for 2 young wife, ; this woman? Oh, that he had never seen her— 
Mrs. Arnold,” she said, with forced calmness; ; if we had never crossed the ocean! But it is fate 
though her voice would tremble, despite her ut- } —or perhaps a warning to take him away from 
most efforts. ‘Aubrey, you are not to go to the } here before it is too late. Would to heaven some- 
theatre without me any more—particularly while } thing would call us home—something terrible 
Miss Nunez acts, when you know I admire her.” ; something inexorable. I will go, however—I 
“But, my dear, you—ah—don’t you remem- 3 will go, even if he refuses. It is the one course 
ber that you begged me to take you away in the * left to me. Will he go? He cannot refuse— 
middle of the play, last time?”? Aubrey answered, } surely it is impossible. But if he does, then I 
with evident confusion. 3 will go alone, if need be: but ge I will, and 
“Did I? Oh, yes, I remember. That was } without an hour’s delay.” 
because the heat made me ill. But Iam going} The sharp agony of: grief at length gave place 
to insist now on going when you go.” $to indignation: and resolutely subduing her 
“You don’t need to insist, dear: I shall be ; tears, Madge Villiers bathed her eyes ‘till all 
glad to do anything you wish.” S traces of weeping had disappeared, then sum- 
The answer was received with a little burst of ’ moned her maid, and dressed for dinner. 
playful laughter by the company, and compli-; The spirit of rivalry prompted her to make 
mentary remarks on Mr. Villiers’ docility. Then } herself as beautiful as possible, and the mirror 
came more cups of tea; the interrupted rivulet 3. gave back a lovely vision of shimmering satin, 
of gossip flowed on, till Madge’s callers were * slimmering pearls, and here and there the star- 
gone; and husband and wife were left alone. ; like glitter of a diamond: and outshining all, a 
An awkward silence followed. Madge was ; face as puge and fair asa lily on its stem. Too 
wretched. Indignant anger, as well as grief, ; fair, too colorless—that was its only fault; but 
swelled her heart almost to bursting. She was } Aubrey’s involuntary glance of admiration sent 
suffering too keenly to seek refuge in ordinary : the most brilliant rose-flush to her cheeks, and, 
commonplaces ; and she would not lower herself ; for a few moments, she was happy as in the first 
by taking Aubrey to task for a neglect of her } dear days of her wedded life. 
which was already the subject of gossip among’ «Ah, if he had never seen the syren who has 
her friends. She remained silent, expecting him 3 come between us!” she thought. “But I will 
to speak ; but Aubrey, though feeling himself to } take him away—it may not be too late. He will 
blame, would neither defend nor explain till ; not refuse to go with me—he cannot be so cruel.” 
openly accused. Finding that Madge would not} At that moment a waiter entered, bearing an 
speak, he rose with a yawn. ‘I believe your 3 ominous-looking missive on a silver salver. 
tea has made me sleepy,” he said. “Iwill go} ‘Itisatelegram!” Madgeexclaimed. “Open 
and dress for dinner.”’ ' 3 it quickly, Aubrey: I have such a horror of 
“Are you going to dine out to-day, too, Au- } telegrams.” 
brey ?”’ asked Madge, sadly conscious of a trem-: Aubrey obeyed jn silence, and as his glance 
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ulous voice. ’ took in the few brief lines, he looked in alarm 
“Certainly not; but I must dress for dinner, 
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at his wife. 
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‘« Someone is ill—’’ she cried, ‘dead, perhaps ! 
Oh, don*t keep me in suspense, Aubrey !”’ 

‘‘Calm yourself, dear; no one is dead; but 
your father is ill, and wishes you to return home 
immediately.” 

Madge’s heart gave one wild, exultant bound, 
then sank heavy as lead. 

“Ill? Oh, Aubrey, he must be dying; he 
knows himself dying, or he would not telegraph ; 
give me the dispatch.” 

She read it, and, even from the stereotyped 
message, seemed to gather fresh terror: for, with ; 
a moan.of pain, she sank back fainting. When } 
her senses came back, she found herself supported } 
in Aubrey’s arms, while he murmured a thousand 
fond and lover-like words in her ear. 

“You will go with me, Aubrey?’ she said, 
entreatingly; ‘you will not let me go alone?” 

“Do you think me crazy, or an absolute 
wretch? My own darling!” 

“I thought you might not like to leave here 
so suddenly,” faltered Madge. ‘+ You areso fond 
of London.” ; 

«It is enough that you are in trouble, Madge, 
and that you need me. But, aside from that, 
darling, I am glad to go—understand me, my 
sweet wife, I am glad to go.” 

It was seldom that Aubrey Villiers spoke with 
such deep feeling as he now put into these words; 
and Madge saw that he meant her to understand 
more than the words conveyed. She did under-: 
stand, and her face was radiant as it lay pressed 
close to her husband’s heart. 

‘* Dearest, we will go at once,’”’ she whispered. 
“‘A steamer sails to-morrow—it is not too late, I 
think—we will go on that vessel.” 

Madge drew his face toward -her, and kissed 
him. 
Aid. 

THE voyage was a quick one. How Madge 
thanked heaven for fair weather and favoring 
breezes! For with the utmost speed, she only 
reached home in time to receive her father’s 
blessing, and to feel his arms enfold her once 
more in his true and fond embrace. 

The shock of her father’s death, following upon 
a grief that had been very keen and trying, 
brought on a serious illness; and it was then— 
when he realized how nearly he had lost her—that 
Aubrey knew how dearly he loved his wife. He 


had been glad to fly from the infatuation which 
had nearly mastered him; but now he execrated 
the memory of the woman who had caused Madge 
such bitter suffering. Nor did he spare himself: 
and his penitence was sincere as his regret. 
Madge slowly returned to health and strength. ‘ 





A little comforter, for which she had sighed and 
hoped, came to blot out all dark memories; and, 
for the next three years, Madge and Aubrey 
might have been selected as the most devoted 
father and mother in America. They had every 
thought in common: for all their thoughts re- 
volved about little Margaret. She was the centre 
of their existence, and in their plans for her 
present happiness and future welfare their two 
lives seemed merged in one. Had their happi- 
ness been less perfect, it must have been monot- 
onous; but neither ever found it so, and, when 
the thunderbolt fell that was to mar it, to both 
it was as unexpected as it was terrible. 

At breakfast, one day, as Aubrey glanced care- 
lessly through the morning paper, he grew a 
shade paler, and stifled the exclamation which 
had risen to his lips. He had read the announce- 
ment of Leila Nunez’s first appearance in Amer- 
ica, the part of Viola being selected for the 
initial performance, 

He read the lines over and over again. He 
had resolutely denied himself all thought of her; 
he had never spoken her name, or heard it spoken, 
since he left London; he had sworn to his soul 
that she should be nothing to him—not even a 
memory; yet now he felt himself shaken in 
every nerve of his being by the knowledge that 
she was close at hand, though in © city many 
miles distant. Distant, but too easily reached, 
alas! within one brief hour of easy travel. 

A sigh that was almost a groan burst from 
him, and, looking up from the printed words that 
danced before his eyes, he saw that Madge was 
regarding him curiously. 

‘*Did you speak to me, dear?” he asked, in 
a bewildered tone. ‘I thought I heard your 
voice.” 

‘‘Yes; I spoke some minutes ago. 
you would have some coffee.” 

“Yes, thanks, another cup—without milk or 
sugar.” 

Madge poured out the coffee as requested, and 
handed it to him. He took it without a word, 
and drank it off hastily. Then crumpling up 
the newspaper, he thrust it in his pocket, and 
left the room. 

“How strange!’ thought Madge. ‘ There 
must be news this morning.” But she was 
never a curious person, except for some special 
reason; and she had presently forgotten Au- 
brey’s singular behavior. It was by the merest 
chance she was reminded of it: but how painful 
was the reminder ! 

Little Margaret, romping with her mother that 
night, picked up the evening paper, which Madge 
quickly snatched away from her, on seeing that 
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her hands were stained by the printer’s ink. 
Mechanically she smoothed out the paper, in- 
tending to put it aside for Aubrey—Madge never 
read newspapers—when her eye fell on the 
column of Amusement Advertisements: and 
there she read a name that had once been 
burned into her memory. ‘ Does Aubrey know? 
Does he care? Was this the cause of his ab- 
straction this morning? No, no, no—I will not 
even think it.”” But her heart beat wildly ; ber 
breath came and went in short gasps; and the 
thought she would fain have crushed to death 
returned again and again to torment her. 

Day succeeded day; and from Aubrey’s man- 
ner, Madge could not even be sure if he knew 
of the great actress’ arrival in America. She 
ionged, yet dreaded, to hear him mention her: 
but he never spoke that name. 

The week passed by, and the first appearance 
of Leila Nunez had been chronicled with glowing 
enthusiasm; but Aubrey remained apparently 
unconscious, though he somewhat ostentatiously 
ignored the newspapers. But Madge read them 
in secret, and did not grudge the fair and tal- 
ented actress these glowing tributes. to her 
beauty and genius. 

A few days later, Aubrey came to Madge with 
an open telegram in his hand. 

“I am called to New York immediately, 
Madge; would you like to go with me?” 

‘‘ Would you like to have me go, Aubrey ?”’ 

‘“‘T want you with me always, darling—you 
might know that; and in this case, your pres- 
ence may be as necessary as my own. It is a 
matter of business that concerns you even more 
than it does me.” . 

“Then of course I will go, with pleasure.’’ 

When they arrived at their hotel, it was already 
too late for transacting business on that day ; and 
Aubrey proposed that they should go to the thea- 
tre for the evening. 

With a sinking heart, Madge answered : 

‘“‘ Very well; where shall we-go, Aubrey ?”’ 

‘I have got tickets to see Salvini. I felt sure 
you would prefer that—” 

‘Oh, thank you, dear; I have wished to see 
him: they call him a great actor. How good of 
you to guess my preference.” 

‘“‘T remembered hearing you mention it.” 

Madge was delighted. Their stay in town was 
for nearly a week, and every evening they went 
to the theatre or opera. They went everywhere, 
except to see the English actress; and if Madge 
observed that Aubrey especially avoided the 
theatre at which Miss Nunez played, she could 
not fail to appreciate his reason. 

When they returned home, the business that 





had called them away had not been finally set- 
tled; and they knew that one or both would be 
required in New York again within a fortnight. 
When the dispatch arrived, it was imperative, 
anf admitted of no delay. As before, Aubrey 
asked Madge to accompany him, but she refused. 
Even when he declared that he would not go 
without her, Madge still refused: her reason 
being that little Margaret seemed fretful and 
feverish. After some persuasion, Aubrey went 
alone; and with a cold presentiment of evil, 
Madge bade him adieu. 

Two days passed away, and she heard nothing 
from Aubrey: but anxiety for her child pre- 
vented her from noticing it. On the third day, 
little Margaret wns very ill; and her mother’s 
worst fears were confirmed when the attending 
physician declared her sickness to be scarlet 
fever. She telegraphed an urgent message to 
Aubrey; but the day and night passed, and 
brought no answer. In the.morning she wrote a 
second dispatch, but happily her husband arrived 
before the messenger left the house. Aubrey 
looked pale, hollow-eyed, haggard: but that his 
wife attributed to anxiety about their child. 

‘Oh, Aubrey, I have been so terrified! Why 
did you not answer my telegram ?”’ 

“I was away when it reached the hotel, 
Madge. When I received it, the last train was 
already gone, although I hastened to the station. 
I remained there till morning.” 

‘Poor Aubrey, how tired you must be 

He pushed her gently aside, and passed on to 
the door of the sick-room. 

‘‘How is Margaret?’ he asked; and Madge 


ibd 


‘remembered afterward that his voice sounded 


strange and far away, as of one speaking in a 
dream. He seemed scarcely conscious of her 
presence, and neither returned her affectionate 
greeting nor even looked at her. 

But in her anxious mind there was no room 
for wounded feeling. She answered, tenderly: 

“She was delirious during the night; but 
don’t be frightened, dear. Dr. Newton says it 
is a mild attack, and there is no cause for 
alarm.” 

Aubrey did not answer. He entered and sat 
down beside the child, and took both hot little 
hands within his own cool palms. Little Mar- 
garet was awnke, and recognized her father ; but 
she turned fretfully from him. Though she 
idolized her mother, she had always shown a 
singular repugnance toward her father, notwith- 
standing his passionate fondness for her. 

Aubrey,was aware of the child’s feeling in 
regard to him; but, contrary to his habit, he 
now referred to it with bitterness. 
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“As usual, you love your mother best, Mar- 
garet—and perhaps it is only fair you should: 
but don’t you think it is a little hard on me, my 
pet? But no matter—I shall love you just the 
same.” e 

He soon rose and left the room; and if Madge 
had been less absorbed, her husband’s manner 
must have affected her painfully. Preoccupied 
as she was, she could not long remain uncon- 
scious of the singular change in Aubrey. At last 
she did notice it, and in vague alarm asked her- 
self what could be the cause of it. The answer 
came in a heart-rending manner. 

On the day when little Margaret was pro- 
nounced out of danger, Madge, in the height of 
her relief and consequent good ‘spirits, bethought 
_ her of various little duties forgotten during the 
child’s illness: among others, that of sorting 
Aubrey’s books, papers, etc., etc. But on this 
occasion she never got beyond a certain little 
private drawer in which he kept his artist- 
materials. In this drawer she found an open 
letter, hastily thrust among the chaos of paints, 
pencils, and crayons, and probably forgotten. 
Had it not been an open letter, Madge would not 
have read it. The first words she saw were 
*‘Leila Nunez.” It was not in human nature, 
certainly not in feminine human nature, to refrain, 
After one quick shudder of dread, of repulsion, 
she smoothed the crumpled paper, and read: 
“Dear Mr. VILLIERS: 


Why have you not been to see me? Ofall my 
American friends—and I have many—you alone 
neglect me. Why? We were such friends in 
London. Ah, I was not then obliged to beg you 
to visit me, though you did not come so often as 
you would have been welcomed. Need I say how 
welcome you will be now? Ah, come! 

Yours always, 
_ Lema Nowez.” 

As Madge read, the cold despair and benumb- 
ing jealousy which at first possessed her gave 
way to fiery indignation. Her cheeks blazed, 
and her eyes flashed angry lightnings. 

«« Shameless creature!’’ she exclaimed, “to dare 
write such words to another.woman’s husband. 
What could he think of her? What answer did 
he make her? I will confront him with this 
letter, and demand what reply he made to it.” 
And turning haughtily from the room, she went 
in search of Aubrey; but she failed to find him. 

She rang the bell violently. 

«‘Where is your master?” she asked of the 
startled servant. ‘Say that I wish to see him 
at once.” 

“If you please, ma’am, Mr. Villiers left the 








house nearly an hour ago, and the coachman has 
just given me this letter for you.” 

Madge felt every vestige of color leave her 
face. She took the letter mechanically; and 
knowing by instinct that she ought to be alone 
before reading it, she hastened to her own room. 
With the same instinct to preserve herself from 
observation, she turned the key in the door, tore 
open the letter, and read the few and hastily- 
scribbled lines it contained: 


‘«T have received a telegram from Haskell, my 
dear Madge. That tiresome law business requires 
my presence again. If I stay to explain, I will 
miss the train; so you must forgive this hurried 
good-bye. Dear little Margaret is out of danger: 
kiss her for me, though she cares nothing for 
me. AuBREY.” 


A harsh, bitter laugh burst from Madge’s pale 
lips. 

‘‘He does not even ask for my presence this 
time—ah, no! he has gone to her, and his wife 
would be sadly in the way. I will go uninvited, 
however. Hush, my foolish pride!—it is my 
duty to follow him.” 

But at the first step, the air seemed to darken, 
her senses fled, and she fell heavily to the floor. 

How long she lay there the poor woman never 
knew; but when consciousness returned, she 
was still alone, and thankful that she had taken 
the precaution of locking the door. 

It was still Madge’s intention to follow her 
husband to New York, and, with the letter she 
yet held in her hand, upbraid him for his per- 
fidy. But she was so weak and faint that her 
limbs refused to obey her. With a desperate 
effort she reached her escritoire, concealed both 
letters, then, having unlocked the door and sum- 
moned assistance, she fell into the nearest chair, 
swooning for the second time. The terrified 
maid, who entered almost at the moment, called 
a fellow-servant; and they managed to undress 
their mistress and put her to bed. The physi- 
cian was in attendance with all speed ; but when 
Madge again recovered from her faint, she raved 
in delirium, and Dr. Newton expressed the con- 
viction that she had contracted the fever in 
nursing her child. The illness was not only 
severe, but dangerous; and Mrs. Hilton tele- 
graphed for the immediate return of her son-in- 
law. Receiving no reply, she sent a servant to 
acquaint him, personally, of his wife’s sickness. 
But Aubrey was not at his hotel; and his lawyer, 
on being applied to, said he had not seen Mr. 
Villiers for several days, and believed he had 
left town. . 

Mrs. Hilton, alarmed and perplexed, could 
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only wait till Madge was recovered sufficiently 
to be questioned on the subject; and as the poor 
girl was delirious during the greater part of her 
illness, it was comparatively easy to keep her in 
ignorance of her husband’s continued absence. 
At last the crisis was passed, and Madge was 
pronounced out of danger; and then her mother 
ventured to speak of Aubrey, and to ask her 
advice in regard to what ought to be done. 





favorably ; but it was an invincible determina- 
tion that supplied her strength. She never 
asked for her child, who had been sent away 
with her nurse, for change of air. But the once 
fond mother did not notice her absence, and 
seemed, indeed, to have forgotten her existence. 

The one subject of interest to Madge was con- 
tained in the various newspapers— weekly as 
well as daily, She read the theatrical intelli- 


Madge Villiers, in the first stage of convales-; gence contained in each, then tossed them aside 
cence, could not become paler; but a death-like } as useless rubbish. 


pallor whitened her lips, and a wild, haggard 
look was in her eyes. 

‘‘ Has Aubrey been absent during my illness?” 
she asked, in a hollow voice: ‘absent all the 
time?” 

“Yes, my darling: but don’t be frightened— 
he has come to no harm. When you are able to 
think it over, perhaps you can suggest some clue 
to his whereabouts. You had a letter, you know, 
just after he left for New York.” 

‘‘I remember: yes, I think I can guess where 
he is,’’ Madge answered, with a pitiful effort to 
seem indifferent. ‘Bring me all the morning 
papers since the day he left.” 

Mrs. Hilton, desirous of humoring her daugh- 
ter, though she believed her still wandering in 
mind, complied with her request; and Madge, 
propped up with pillows, ransacked the papers 
for news—reading only the theatrical intelli- 
gence. From that she learned that Leila Nunez 
had completed her New York engagement on 
the day Aubrey had left his home. From New 
York the actress had gone to Boston; thence to 
Philadelphia, where she then was. Madge pushed 
away the newspapers, and turned to her mother. 

“I think Aubrey is in Philadelphia,”’ she said, 
in an icy voice, whose steadiness surprised her- 
self. ‘Telegraph to the principal hotels there, 
mother, telling him of my illness.” 

Mrs. Hilton, acting on her daughter’s sugges- 
tion, soon received this reply: 


‘‘Detained here on business. Impossible to 
return at present. Let me know when my wife 
is out of danger, A. VILLIERs.” 


Astounded, incredulous, Mrs. Hilton showed 
the message to her daughter. 

Madge read it, and her heart died within her. 
With the calmness of despair she said : 

“IT thought he was there. Send no answer, 
mother.” 

Mrs. Hilton, indignant as she was amazed, 
agreed in her daughter’s decision, and obeyed 
her implicitly. 

Madge did not suffer a relapse: on the con- 
trary, her convalescence seemed to proceed 





One day she declared herself well. She 
dressed carefully, ordered the carriage, and was 
driven to the railway station, where she took the 
train to New York; and before midnight she 
was well on the way to St. Louis. 

Many a glance of admiration and interest, and 
also of curiosity, and even of alarm, was directed 
at: the lovely woman whose face was of such 
death-like pallor, save where fever had hung out 
its crimson flag on the thin cheeks—fever that 
burned with raging fire in the great, hollow, 
dark eyes. But ill though she was, Madge 
reached St. Louis without breaking down, and 
was driven to the hotel where, informed by the 
ever-accommodating newspaper, she knew that 
Leila Nunez was lodged. She did not ask to see 
the actress, but asked for Aubrey Villiers. Seeing 
the waiter’s hesitation, she at once dispersed it 
by placing a large gold-piece in his hand, and 
was immediately shown the way to a private 
parlor, at the half-open door of which she was 
left to announce herself. 

Madge glided noiselessly into the room, Au- 
brey stood at a window, gazing out into the 
street, absorbed, and unconscious of any pres- 
ence save his own. A table was laid for dinner, 
and glittered with cut-glass and silver. It was 
already laden with wine, choice fruit and flowers, 
and only waited some expected arrival for the 
dinner to be served. 

Madge closed the door heavily, and advanced 
astep. With a glad exclamation, Aubrey turned 
and came toward her. 

“My darling!’ he exclaimed, with outstretched 
arms. ‘What a long rehearsal! I have counted 
the minutes—”’ He recognized his wife, and the 
words froze on his lips. His arms dropped, and 
he remained rooted to the floor, as if turned to 
stone. 

Madge laughed, and the sound broke the 
spell: for it was so horrible that her husband 
recoiled as one might from a maniac. 

‘‘What a welcome, Aubrey!” exclaimed his 
wife, in the voice of ice which now replaced her 
onde sweet and musical tones, ‘Surely you are 
not afraid of me?” 
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‘* By heaven, I am!” groaned the guilty man ; 
‘and so I should be.” 

‘* Nonsense |’’ laughed Madge, with the same 
awful merriment. ‘I have not come to upbraid 
you, dear. I shall not say one cross word, and 
see how you receive me. I am tired, Aubrey— 
won’t you give me a glass of wine?” 

She sat down by the table, and Aubrey me- 
chanically took up a decanter of Madeira. He 
filled a small glass, his hand trembling so that 
the wine was spilled on the table-cloth, 

“You will drink with me, Aubrey ?”’ continued 
Madge, taking up the glass. He turned from her, 
glad to escape her eye even for a moment, and 
filled a second glass from the decanter. In that 
instant, Madge had dropped a tiny white powder 
into her wine; and as he faced her again, she 
smiled and held out her glass. 

“Let us change glasses—stop, I will taste 
mine first: don’t you remember, dearest, how 
you once said it improved the flavor?” 

Raising the glass to her lips, she swallowed 
half the contents, then gave the rest to him; 
and like one in a dream, the guilty husband 
obeyed her look and gesture. 

She raised his glass as he took hers from her 
outstretched hand. 

‘*Pledge me, Aubrey,” she said, “to our 
happy future.’ 

But he seemed stricken dumb; and, failing 
words, he raised the glass instead, and drained 
the contents. 

An expression of infinite peace rested on 
Madge’s face. Her smile, though sad, was sweet 








and natural; and when she spoke, it was in her 
own soft, natural voice. 

‘*My poor Aubrey! I am so sorry for you— 
you must have loved this beautiful enchantress 
to madness.’’ 

“To madness? Yes—God help me, Madge, 
that is the truth—to madness !’’ 

‘Well, it is over now, dear; and I forgive you.” 

‘You forgive me, Madge?” gasped Aubrey, a 
stifling sensation already choking him. ‘‘Im- 
possible! No woman forgives such a wrong as 
yours.” 

‘“‘Not in this world, perhaps—but we are— 
already—gone from earth! It was till death 
part us—you remember, darling! Ah, kiss me, 
Aubrey! You know—I said even death—could 
not—part us—” 

She had risen and tottered toward him; and 
Villiers—his brain benumbed, his senses failing 
him, but with a last kind thought for the wife 
who had adored him—tried to reach her. His 
arms enclosed her trembling figure; her head 
drooped on his breast; there was a heavy fall: 
and the next moment the door was thrown open, 
eagerly, joyously. 

The beautiful actress with the starry eyes and 
radiant sinile flashed into the room, bright as a 
ray of sunlight. 

The smile fled from her face; the light died 
in her eyes; she looked a figure of Horror 
stricken into stone by the gorgon stare of 
Murder. 

It was a strong tragic scene: but Leila Nunez 
never cared to repeat the performance. 





‘YOU ARE ALL THE WORLD TO ME.’’ 





BY ELLA WHEELER. 





Somenow, as I sat to-night 
Dreaming in the firelight, 
That old, tender, foolish phrase 
Echoed back from long-lost days 
With the sweet and earnest ring 
Your voice gave to everything 
In that vanished used-to-be— 
“You are all the world to me.” 


Not a vestige now endures 

Of that love of mine and yours, 
That frail blossom of our May 
Scarcely lived its little day. 

And it did not wait to know 
Autumn's chill or wiuter’s snow. 


Since our morning lost its grace, 
T have won full many a race. 
Gained the glory of a name 
Roseate with the hues of fame. 





Won my meed of gold and power. 
But I'd give them all this hour, 
Give the fame, and give the gold, 
Just to hear you, as of old, 
Whisper, low and tenderly, 

“You are all the world to me.” 


Honors weary, riches tire, 

Each ambition and desire 

Loses lustre when ’tis gained, 
Brings a burden when attained. 
With the world here at my feet 
Life is very incomplete— 


Homage is not love, you know. 

Just that echo, soft and low, 

Seems to me more precious far 

Than the whole world’s praises are, 

That lost strain of melody: 
“Yon are all the world to me.” 
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SUSAN’S LITTLE TEST. 


BY MRS. E. W. DEMERITT. 





‘«T wonDER when it will all end! It has been; Miss Hester stooped to pin a tidy on the sofa, 
nothin’ but cook, and scrub, and change about; when her attention was attracted by the sound 
from garret to cellar, for the last two weeks. of a step and voice in the hall. 

From the fuss that’s made, a body would think ‘*Good afternoon, Miss Hester—how d’ye do, 
the King of England himself was a-comin’ to; Susan?’’ and a manly young fellow entered the 
Cloverdale.” room, with the freedom of a privileged acquaint- 

‘««Be patient, Susan,’’ answered a tall, sweet-; ance. ‘I thought I’d drop in, on my way home, 
faced woman. “We are almost through; and I ; and see the new improvements.” 
must say the old house looks wonderfully fine.” $ He glanced at the new carpet, and paper, and 

Susan sniffed contemptuously. ‘‘ For my part, i pretty table-cover, and mantel and window-dra- 
ma’am, I liked the old way better; and I’d like peries—the work of Effie’s deft fingers. I 
to know who this Mr. Wynne is, that the house ; hope his Serene Highness will be duly impressed 
and everybody in it should be turned topsy-{ by the magnificence of these preparations,’’ said 
turvy to get ready for him. I don’t see why | he, quizzically. 

Miss Effie couldn’t have been suited with a; ‘It is a great gratification to Effie,” answered 
steady young man who loves the very ground § Miss Hester, in an apologizing tone. ‘ Of course, 
she walks on, and, who has grown up with her; John, it is only natural that she should want to 
from a child. But girls is mostly alike now-a-} make the house look attractive.” 

days—a little show and city airs just sets ’em Susan could keep silent no longer. ‘For my 
crazy. But it’s none of my business, I suppose : part,’’ she broke in, wrathfully, ‘‘I should think 
you'll say—and p’raps you’re right. about it.’’ ; it would be a dretful strain on a girl’s nerves 

«I don’t say anything of the kind, Susan, for; to have to keep putting her best foot foremost.all 
we are all interested in our sweet girl. I only‘ the time. If I was a young woman, and had a 
hope she has chosen, well. Of course we all § beau, I should want him to see me and my house 
expected, if she married anyone, it would be; as I was everyday-like, and not fixed up in 
John—it seemed only natural. But we can’t, reg’lar Sunday-go-to-meetin’ fashion.” 
always have things to our liking.” { ‘Wouldn’t you like to take a peep at’ the din- 

«<T’ve always been sorry that you let her spend ; ing-room, John? It’s very pretty, with grand- 
the winter with her aunt and that upstart cousin { mother’s old china on the mantel and on the 
Fanny. A pretty girl like Miss Effie was sure to { sideboard.” 
take the fancy of some fine gentleman, who would } Miss Hester led the way; and when she turned 
put plain Mr. John out of her mind.” { to look at John, she saw him standing in the mid- 

‘* Well, Susan, we must hope for the best. Mr. } dle of the room, with a strangely sobered face and 
Wynne may turn out good enough even for our} manner. She held out both her hands, with a 
Effie. Remember, we haven’t seen him yet: we } sympathetic little ery. ‘‘My dear boy! It is just 
can only judge from his picture.’’ } as much of a disappointment to us as it is to you. 

‘‘And that’s enough for me,” returned Susan, ; If it was only for you that all these changes had 
with a toss of the head. “I never did admire} been made, how different it would have seemed ! 
handsome men: ‘handsome is as handsome does,’ : It’s a miserable affair every way. From what I 
I say.”’ ‘can find out, Effie’s cousin Fanny would have 

Susan was a middle-aged spinster, the maid-of- ; liked to marry Mr. Wynne, and he was quite at- 
all-work in Doctor Harris’s househqld. She me tentive to her until Effie came: so you see they 
all the energy, the capability, and the outspoken ? are soured and disappointed, and we are disap- 
independence of the typical New England “‘help.’’ ; pointed. It seems wrong all around.” 

The other members of the family were the Doctor, 3 “If Effie is satisfied; I am sure we ought to 

-a hard-working country physician; Miss Hester, ; be,’’ returned;the young man, grayely. ‘And I 
his sister, who had had the charge of his house i don’t quite give up yet.” His face brightened 
ever since the death of his wife, some fifteen } as he added:,‘‘I love her so well that I can’t 
years before the opening of this story ; and Effie, help hoping, somehow, that it will all come out 
his only child, a blooming girl of eighteen. right in the end.” 
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‘You ought to have spoken before she went 
away. I always thought she liked you; and it 
does seem as if you might. have won her if you 
had only told her.”’ 

“‘She was very young, Miss Hester; and it 
was only fair that she should see something of 
the world, and have a chance to compare me 
with other men. You know I have but little to 
offer her. A young man beginning to study law 
can’t make a very luxurious home for a wife, 
and mother can’t help me much—she has barely 
enough for herself. I wanted Effie to be quite 
sure that she would be satisfied with my humble 
lot before I asked her to share it. If I am to lose 
her, I shall try to bear it like a man; and if Mr. 
Wynne only proves to be worthy of her, it will 
be all the easier for me.” 

‘Stay to tea, John,” pleaded Miss Hester, 
following him to the door. 

“Not to-night,” he answered, gently. ‘TI 
will call and pay my respects soon; and in the 
meantime J’ll go home and practice some pro- 
found salaams, so as to greet his majesty in a 
becoming manner. Good-bye.” And he walked 
rapidly away. 

As Miss Hester came downstairs dressed in her 
best black silk, and wearing her pretty lace cap 
with lavender ribbons, the family carriage drove 
up to the door, and the Doctor alighted, followed 
by a tall young man, who gave his hand to Effie 
as she sprang lightly to the ground. During 
the brief salutations, Miss Hester’s heart sank 
within her, as she noticed the foppishness of the 
stranger’s attire, his affected drawl, and his 
languid grace of manner. The Doctor showed 
his guest to his room, and then came downstairs. 

‘*Where’s Effie?” he asked. 

“Gone to her room. Well, John?” and Miss 
Hester looked up inquiringly. 

‘*He’s a howling swell,” said the Doctor, with 
a frown. ‘‘He’s even worse than I feared. He 
would make a capital husband for that silly 
Fanny, but I can’t see how a girl brought up 
as our Effie has been could ever fancy such a 
brainless fop.’’ 

While this conversation was going on, the 
Doctor’s man had entered the kitchen. ‘ Well, 
Sol,” and Susan turned quickly, “ what do you 
think of the city beau?” 

‘« He’s a tarnal fool,’ said Solomon, contempt- 
uously. ‘* What with his everlastin’ twistin’ 0’ 
that ’ere tow-colored mustache o’ his’n, and his 
drawlin’ out his words, and his bowin’ and 
scrapin’, and talkin’ poetry to Miss Effie, he’s 
jest the miserablest fool that ever ye see. And 
he’s a coward, too! You know the black horse 


gets pretty frisky at times; and I jest touched 


} him up, and made him rear and prance, and it 
scared the poor fellow ’most to death. What’s 
that you’re sayin’ to yourself?’ 

“Tm a-sayin’ that I’ll find a way yet to open 
Miss Effie’s eyes, or my name isn’t Susan Bean.” 

‘‘And if I can help you, jest let me know: it’s 
a shame to have our Miss Effie taken up with 
such a piece o’ nothin’. Why, Susan, did you 
take note of the posy in his buttonhole, and his 
hair down over his forehead like those factory- 
girls down at the Falls. It’s a wonder he doesn’t 
wear ear-rings and a bunnet, too—he’s so dretful 
soft-spoken and sorter lady-like.”’ And Solomon 
threw back his head with a loud laugh. 

During the week that followed, Mr. Wynne 
received much attention from the hospitable 
neighbors. Effie was a universal favorite, and 
the whole town had a kindly curiosity to see her 
stranger-lover. But his affectation and patron- 
izing ways made an unfavorable impression, 
and people generally thought she had made an 
unwise choice. The Doctor and Miss Hester 
disliked him more every day, while blunt Susan 
went about her work muttering her disappro- 
bation. 

Effie at first seemed proud of her handsome 
lover ; but there were times when her aunt, who 
watched her closely, thought she seemed posi- 
tively disgusted. The young man himself be- 
came very weary of the simple life and people 
around him, and took no pains to conceal his 
distaste. He thought of the stylish Fanny and 
her luxuriously-appointed home, and began to 
wonder if he had not made a mistake in choos- 
ing an artless country girl. In fact, the elegant 
Mortimer Wynne was falling out of love as rap- 
idly as he had fallen in. 

Poor Effie! She was deeply chagrined and 
mortified. Her hero had turned out a very poor 
‘ sort of hero, after all. During the few days of 
} his stay at Cloverdale, she learned to know him 
: better than in the winter’s round of parties and 
receptions ; and his selfishness and weakness of 
character came out more strongly every day. 

It was the last day of Mr. Wynne’s visit. The 
Doctor had taken Miss Hester to see one of his 
patients, and Solomon and Susan had gone to the 
pasture for the cows. As Effie sat on the piazza 
entertaining her gnest, John, who had been away 
from home, came over to pay his respects. After 
a short talk, he proposed a walk to the hill 
behind the house, in order to get a better view - 
of the beautiful sunset. As the three stood there, 
Susan darted wildly in sight, with her mouth and 
eyes wide open, followed by Solomon on a full 
run, his long ungainly arms working like a wind- 
mill, : 
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““Mad dog! mad dog!” they shrieked, and 
rushed down the hill toward the house. 

Mr. Wynne’s cheeks grew deadly pale. He 
dropped his cane, and fled to the only tree in 
sight; and in a moment more he was seen =] 
bracing the trunk, and frantically scrambling up ; 
to a safe perch on the upper limbs. 

John threw an arm around Effie, and picked 
up the cane. ‘ When the dog comes in sight,” 
he ordered, hurriedly, ‘‘start at once for the 
house, and leave me to grapple with him.” 

But to his dismay, Effie refused to stir. ‘No! 
oh, no!’’ she said, <‘‘ Perhaps I,can help you in 
some way. You must not be sacrificed for me,”’ 

But in vain they looked up and down the road 
and around them: there was no dog to be seen. 

«Thank heaven!’’ said John, fervently; ‘he 
has probably gone in some other direction.” 

Just then Solomon’s lank figure came in sight. 
«Ha, ha!’ he laughed, pointing to the tree. 
“I say, Mister, how did a city chap like you 
ever learn to climb a tree like that? There isn’t 
@ country boy round here that could have 
shinned up in better shape,” 

Mr. Wynne lay stretched out on a high limb, 
his white hands tightly grasping the bough. ; 
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«After this insupportable affront to me,” hotly 
retorted Effie, ‘I quite agree with you in think- 
ing that they cannot end too quickly.” 

“If it is any great disappointment to you, I 
am sorry,” he continued. Then he raised his 
eyes to her face, and saw that slie was actually 
laughing at him. He turned abruptly, and in a 
few moments more was walking toward the vil- 
lage, to take the evening train. 

Effie stood watching him out of sight, and 
John, in his turn, stood anxiously studying her 
troubled face. ‘‘ Two miserable fools !’’ she said, 
with a nervous little laugh; ‘I don’t know 
which is the worse.” 

‘You don’t take it very much to heart, Effie.’’ 

“There never was much heart to it, anyway,” 
she said, contritely. ‘‘Oh, how you must de- 
spise us both,” 

John bent over her roguishly. ‘Do I look as 
if I despised you, Effie? Will you let me try to 
fill the gap that Mr. Wynne’s departure makes—”’ 

‘“‘Please don’t make fun of me, John.” 2 

«But I'm in earnest. Miss Hester told me 
that she thought if I had spoken sooner, this 
never would have happened. How is it ?”’ 

For an answer, Effie hid her tear-stained face 








«Where’s the dawg?” he asked, hoarsely. $on his shoulder; and just then Solomon came 
Sol scratched his head meditatively.? around the corner of the house, and caught a 
«<Waal now, that’s a puzzler. To tell the truth, ? glimpse of the two figures on the piazza. 
there ain’t no dog—me an’ Susan thought we'd ; ‘‘ Whew!’’ he whistled softly; and he returned 
play a little joke. You can come down now. ; hastily to the kitchen. ‘‘Susan,” he said, with 
We'll all form a ring around ye, an’ escort ye; a sheepish grin, ‘‘since they’ve gone into the 
safely to the house.” ¢ love-makin’ busiuess yonder, suppose we jine in 
Amid John’s indignant remonstrances and ; too! I’ve known ye many a year, and set great 
Solomon’s impertinent banter, the discomfited ; store by ye; and if any danger comes along, ye 
Wynne was forced to descend. ‘A word with ‘ can reckon on my not climbin’ a tree and leavin’ 
you, if you please,” he said to Effie, following ; ye to yourself.” 
her to the parlor. § Susan finished filling her tea-kettle. ‘I don’t 
«After this insupportable affront to me,”’ he | mind,” she returned, calmly. ‘‘ You’re a steady 
began, in a lofty tone, ‘ I think it is better that ; man, Solomon; and as for me, I’m not handsome, 
our present relations should cease.” $ but you might go farther and fare worse.” 








ASTERS AND GOLDEN-ROD. 





BY FANNY DRISCOLL. 





Aster, with her loving eyes, 
Cares not for the dying 

Of the languid Indian days— 

Of the grand triumphal blaze 

In the mystic woodland ways, 
Where the bees are flying. 


Aster looks with purple eyes 
Upward, shy and sweet: 

Golden-rod, with kingly mien, 

Caim, and gracious, aud serene, 

Smiles upon her as she leans 
To his royal feet. 


Smoke has wreathed the autuarn hills, 
Hazy, dreaming, dun; 
Amber glory fills the hollows, 
‘To the southward fly the swallows, 
Lazy butterfly slow follows 
O’er the slumb’rous run. 


For her king doth love her well— 
Tenderly and deep; 
Gives her golden crown, and throne, 
Sceptre, kingdom, for her own: 
Then with kisses, they alone 
Fall on happy sleep. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 234, 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

In less than a week after Father Meda left his 
cabin on the Skaniateles, he was deep in the 
forest that covered the broad tract of land which 
lay between the Owasco valley and the banks of 
the Mohawk. Four Indians were with him, one 
of them serving as a guide along the scarcely- 
perceptible trail. Another, who walked by his 
side, was Locarne, the fellow-pupil and lover of 
Okalona, who had insisted on bearing the old 
man company, not only through the woods, but 
wherever he should bend his steps. There was 
nothing to distinguish the others from any of the 
thousand savages that swarmed about the lakes ; 
but in the younger Indian, marks of unusual 
refinement and the grace of imperfect civiliza- 
tion were mingled with the savage force and free 
action of a forest-bred man full of natural capa- 
city and a spirit of keen enterprise. His free 
tread, as he walked by the old man, the athletic 
grace of a figure upright, subtile in its vitality, 
and fashioned as Greek sculptors wrought out 
their ideas of manhood, combined the best feat- 
ures of two distinct races in wonderful harmony 
of expression. 

Father Meda was old, but had been so strong 
and vigorous that he found no great. fatigue in 
traveling on foot from one village to another 
along these three lakes, on which the Cayugas 
had built their wigwams and hunting-lodges. 
Sometimes he was on that lovely stretch of water 
that still bears the-name of the tribe that built 
an important village on its banks where the 
beautiful town of Aurora now stands: for there 
he had a school; and on the rise of ground 
where one of the finest female seminaries in the 
country commands an unsurpassed, water-view, 
was a medicine-lodge, from which he could see 
almost from one end of the lake to the other. 
From the Cayuga lake to Owasco, and thence to 
Skaniateles, he had traveled for many a year— 
sometimes attending the sick, sometimes called 
by the sachems for council, and always giving to 
these savage friends, who loved and honored 
him, the best work of his hands and the best 


thoughts of a mind stored with knowledge that } 
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might have won homage from any body of 
learned men in the world: for among these 
people Father Meda was not only a good and 
gracious man, but, in every respect, the mission- 
ary of intelligence. 

But Meda was growing old now; and the trail 
which would lead him to the Mohawk was both 
long and rough. So when Dahionet learned that 
he was resolved to leave the tribe for a season, 
and go down among the white people, he led to 
him one of the few horses that had been cap- 
tured on the war-path, and threw across its 
back a thick blanket, and a deer-skin pouch that 
rudely resembled the saddle-bags of more recent 
times, in which a supply of Indian-cake had 
been stored; and so—gravely, as became a chief, 
but sorrowfully, as » man parts with his friend— 
saw the missionary ride away and lose himself 
in the depths of the wilderness. 

In this way it happened that these strangely- 
assorted people were traveling along that narrow 
trail through the interminable solitude of the 
woods. 

The old man had at first accepted the horse 
reluctantly, and with some small touch of pride. 
It seemed hard that just then, with a strong de- 
mand for energy, both of mind and body, upon 
him, this idea of failing power should present 
itself, even in a form of kindness. But along 
that rough path he soon learned to be grateful 
for the care that had saved him so much fatigue, 
and given him time for serious eonsideration of 
the position in which he was placed, and the 
events that were dragging him back into a world 
which he believed himself to have renounced 
forever. 

Thus he rode on, hour after hour, buried in 
painful thoughts; while Locarne—strong, up- 
right, and incapable of fatigue—marched by his 
side, silent as himself, and sometimes occupied 
with similar thoughts. - 

Now and then Father Meda would yield to the 
thoughts that stung and tortured him, and turn 
his eyes on the young savage with the look of a 
man so burdened with trouble that he was almost 
forced to seek sympathy even in his rude nature. 
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Locarne saw this, and would have answered it if 
the amenities that sweeten civilized life had been 
strong enough to find expression against the 
native reticence of his race. As it was, he con- 
tented himself with vigilant watchfulness for his 
old friend’s safety, and a regard for his comfort 
that was full of silent tenderness. Sometimes, 
however, he would mark the restless fever in the 
old man’s eyes, and the smothered anxiety in 
his own bosom would blaze forth for a moment, 
and he would stride forward with unconscious } 
swiftness, fiercely grasping his gun, as if some } 
hated enemy were in sight. At such times it 
seemed as if the trail was too narrow, and the 
forests themselves scarcely broad enough, for the 
energies of some wild passion that had seized 
upon him. If a briar dragged across the em- 
broidery of his deer-skin tunic, or got entangled 
among the fringe of his leggings, he would tear 
at it with a fierce grip, as if it had been the 
throat of some foe whom he hated; and once or 








Now, two or three sharp frosts had swept the 
forests in all directions, setting them on fire 
with a glory of rich coloring. Oaks, glossy and 
grand in their deep-green leafage, had changed 
to dark maroon. The slender ash-trees were 
covered with clouds of pale yellow. Maples, 
blazing with hot red or drifted with billowy 
gold, scattered their gorgeousness everywhere 
among the dense green of pines, spruce, and 
feathery hemlocks. Chestnuts were bending be- 
neath great clusters of star-like burs, bristling 
and brown, from which the nuts had fallen. 
Silver-birches, those dainty children of the 
woods, had grown pale in all their delicate leaf- 
age, and drooped sadly among the more sturdy 
growth that forms the glory of our “Indian 
summer.” 

At another time the old man would have felt 
all the subtile grandeur of these surroundings 
with perfect enjoyment—for age only intensifies 
our love of the beautiful in nature or art, hold- 





twice, when a young sapling was in the way, or { ing them back from all the passions that time 
the branch of a tree fell across the path, he! sweeps from us, to the very last—but he took no 
would dash at it with his tomahawk, cleave it} heed of his surroundings now, but rode on and 
with a single blow, and toss it into the under-} on through all the glow and glory of them with 
brush, furiously as if each obstacle were an in-} set features and gloomy eyes, such as no man, 
centive to some war going on in his own bosom. } white or Indian, had ever seen in him before. 
Thus the travelers proceeded almost in silence.{ Once, when a doe and her fawn came rushing 
Neither the Indian nor the white man could} through the underbrush, and leaped across the 
speak (o the other of the thoughts that. were ni path within a few feet of him, he drew up his 
full of cruel disturbance: for Locarne could no}; horse suddenly, and gave a sharp cry, that 
more enter into the subtile memories and appre-} seemed almost like one of agony: for Locarne 
hensions of the old man than the missionary} had lifted his gun and leveled it at the fawn, 
could imagine the storm of jealousy that raged } that, frightened a little, had faltered in his leap. 
fiercer and fiercer each day in the bosom of his ‘Down, down with your gun—would you 
companion. shoot the fawn in the very sight of its mother?’’ 
But for these deep and stormy feelings, their} he said, in such tremulous anger as the young 
travel through the woods—which took them ; savage had never seen in him before. 
each hour nearer and nearer to the Mohawk— Locarne dropped his gun: the rebuke aston- 
would have been full of delight: for there is} ished him. 
never a time when the man or woman who truly: ‘Why not a fawn?” he said. 
loves nature for itself can fail to be awakened ; have liked it for supper.” 
to a deep and sensuous enjoyment of its beauties, ! ‘ Why lift your hand against the ewe-lamb? 
unless some storm of feeling obliterates all con- } If you hunger for slaughter, have we no wolves 
sciousness of it. Still, so completely were these { or bears or antlered deer in the woods? She has 
two persons absorbed by the fire and bitterness ; but one—only one—and you would slay it.” 
of their own thoughts, that they scarcely noticed i Tears stood in the old man’s eyes, and a quiver 
the beautiful change by which the forests had ; of strange emotion came over his features. He 
been swept since they had passed through them on ! had seemed angry at first: now he looked around, 
their way up from the great Council-fire. Even } troubled by his own violence, and, bending toward 
then some gleams of the autumn were visible ; the Indian, said: 
among the trees. Here and there a red branch $ «7 have been harsh, Locarne. You wished to 
swept across the bright green of a maple, like a } do me a kindness; ‘and instead of thanks, I re- 
banner unfurled, and the glow of over-ripe leaves } buke you. But this poor creature had only one 
could sometimes be discernéd in the tangle of; —only one—that she was hiding away from 
underbrush. Nuts, too, were beginning to fall { harm’ in the woods. The thought of it wounded 
sparsely from the chestnut and hickory-trees. me: but you cannot understand.” 


“You would 
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«*T understand that something more cruel than 
I am has hurt you, Father,” answered the savage: 
* what, Ido not know. But as it troubles you so, 
I will never kill another fawn, though Okalona 
likes their skins best. Now, Father, I will 
watch for something else, for you have eaten 
nothing since morning.” 

Father Meda smiled, a little sadly. The In- 
dian’s kindly forbearance seemed like a contrast 
to his own sharp outburst of reproof. He re- 
pented of that feverish burst of temper, which 
was but the outcome of great fatigue and a long 
season of harassing pain. 

“IT am not hungry,’”’ he answered, meekly 
enough, ‘‘but very much thirst.” 

Locarne saw the wearied expression of the old 
man’s face, and it filled him with dread. The 
usually pallid features were flushed; the kindly 
eyes had red lights in them; he sat unsteadily on 
the folded blanket that served him for a saddle. 

Directly they came to a spring of fresh, cold 
water, that gushed out from the cleft of a great 
rock, from which other rocks rose in picturesque 
ledges. The water that leaped through this 
broken fissure left a vivid trail of green moss 
behind it, and went singing through the tall 
ferns and late flowers that the frost had failed to 
reach, filling the little hollow its waves had 
made with whispers of sweet music. 

“Come,” said Locarne, reaching out his arms 
to help the old man dismount. ‘It is cool and 
sheltered here, with plenty of fine browsing for 
the horse. It is getting dark in the woods, too. 
Somewhere about here we can find a place where 
you can sleep to-night.” 

**No, no!” answered. Meda. ‘The banks of 
the Mohawk are not far off, the guide tells us: 
once there, we can rest.”’ 

As he spoke, the old man faltered, raised a 
hand to his head, and seemed about to fall from 
his horse. Locarne helped him down, spread a 
blanket on the ground, and would have placed 
him on it, but, racked with fever-thirst, the old 
man attempted to stagger down to the brook. 
That moment a shot came from the woods near 
by, and a partridge, in its death-throes, fell close 
to them. 

Locarne curved one hand over his mouth, and 
gave out a cry like that of a night-owl. It was 
answered higher up from the ledge of rocks that 
formed a rude terrace back of the spring, and 
almost overhanging it. 

‘« The braves have found a place up there,”’ he 
said, ‘‘ where neither serpents nor wild beasts 
can come on us unawares. There you will sleep 
to-night. Early in the morning we shall be.on 
the Mohawk.” 








Father Meda submitted himself to these ar- 
rangements with the resignation of great weak- 
ness. He had been on horseback since morning, 
without saddle, and guiding the hard movement 
of his horse with a halter of twisted deer- 
thongs. His stiffened limbs refused to bend low 
enough to give him a draught of water, when he 
attempted to kneel down by the spring. Locarne, 
seeing this, gathered a great leaf from sume 
water-plant that grew near the rivulet, twisted 
it dextrously around his hand, and filled the 
green cup he had thus formed with water that 
quenched the old man’s thirst with its delicious 
coolness. Then he broke a winding path up the 
ledge of rocks, and led the old man gently up- 
ward; helping him along the rough places with 
woman-like tenderness. 

This rocky shelf reached back, a dozen yards 
or more, to a seeond rise, beginning in a wall of 
selid stone, and surmounted by a clump of silver- 
birches and young larch-trees, still green and 
delicate as lace-work in their foliage. 

Against this wall, and far down below the quiv- 
ering shadows of the trees, Father Meda saw, 
with grateful amazement, a rude structure of 
bark, curved as it had been hurriedly stripped 
from the deeaying logs prostrated by storms in 
the forest, with patches of moss and tufts of 
grass still clinging to it. The ground beneath 
this shelter had been heaped with ferns, frost- 
bitten till their rich green had turned to a pallid 
écru-tint, and so full of that exquisite fragrance 
which only comes when they are dying, that the 
whole ledge was perfumed with it. 

Meda turned his eyes gratefully on the young 
Indian. 

‘*You have done this,’’ he said. 
think to need so much care.” 

Locarne was pleased with the expression of 
pleasure in the old man’s face, but he could not 
understand why the help that a young brave 
gives to the aged should merit thanks. With his 
people it was a religious duty. 

‘‘The others eame first. They knew that this 
rock was safe and the water sweet. To-night 
you will sleep. To-morrow we shall find where 
our canoes are hidden, and take the great water- 
path. Rest now. The sun has left us, and is 
burning red among the tops of the tall pines. 
Before it is dark ‘we will find something to eat ; 
till then, rest well.’ 

Locarne spread his blanket on the short forest- 
turf that covered the ledge in places,.and looked 
back to see that the old man was resting on it 
before he disappeared on the path that had led 
him up from the little water-course. More than 


**T did not 


once Meda heard the crack.of a gun down in.the 
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forest below him, and knew that, his friends were 
busy providing for his further comfort; but he 
was so tired—so completely worn out—that the 
sounds seemed to come from afar off: his head 
drooped forward on his breast, and he sat there 
in a stupor of bodily and mental exhaustion. 
Meantime the Indians were busy down by the 
brook, preparing the game they had shot, and 
gathering dry wood for a fire that Locarne kin- 
dled with sparks struck from the flint of his gun. 
He was troubled by the state of exhaustion in 
which a long day’s ride had left his old friend, 
and with his own hands dressed the partridge 
they had shot, and broiled it daintily, as he had 
seen it done in the cabin by the lake, where all 
the habits of civilization possible to that wild 
country had always been maintained. When the 
game was nicely browned, he divided it with his 
knife, and laid the savory parts on separate corn- 
cakes that were soon rich with gravy. With this 
tempting repast in his hands, Locarne mounted 
to the ledge, and, after spreading some broad 
green leaves from the water-plants upon a flat 
stone, laid it before the old man, who did not 
move or seem to regard it, but sat silent and 
inert, with his face bowed down to his breast. 
Locarne looked on that bowed: face anxiously, 
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rest, the, flutter of leaves, and the low hum of 
brooks creeping through the undergrowth. To 
this brief tumult was added the crackling of the 
fire, and the voices of the guides, who were 
devouring their half-cooked supper by the light 
of it. Locarne had no wish to join them, nor 
did he touch a mouthful of the more tempting 
meal growing cold upon the leaf-covered rock, 
Anxiety had, taken away his appetite, and grew 
almost into terror as the old man’s breathing 
became quick and heavy, sometimes swelling to 
a restless groan. 

A little while, and all grew still. The guide 
and his companions had left the hollow, and 
found a sleeping-place beneath a huge tree, back 
of the ledge and deeper in the woods. The night 
had closed them in. Even the wind was still. 
The brook alone grew noisy in this general 
silence, and chimed louder and louder as it 
rushed by the bed of hot coals that still sent up 
flashes of flame and reddened its waves as they 
rushed by. 

Up on the ledge above them, the old man lay 
burning with fever, and restless in the wearisome 


sleep that fell upon him. Again and again 


; Locarne went down the narrow path and brought 


water—to quench the craving of his thirst—from 


rearranged the meal with which he hoped to} the brook. Once, just as the first gray of dawn 


tempt a sluggish appetite, and, at last, touched } 
the stooping shoulders with his hand, tenderly ; 
as @ woman could have done. 


The old man looked up, glanced at the food, ; but unmistakable. 


and shook his head, asking in a low voice for 
water—only water. Locarne hrought him some ; 


; fell over the woods, he was checked. half-way 
; down the path by.a sound of hoofs on the trail, 
mellowed by the forest-growth that covered it, 
Directly, voices came to his 
ears: not in the Indian tongue—that would have 
been less remarkable—but in English, which he 





in a leaf-cup, and was troubled to see how eagerly | understood. The path he was in curved around 
he drank it—more troubled when he saw that } a projection of rock, just where he had halted, ; 
the eyes uplifted so piteously to his turned away only a few feet from the top of the ledge. This 
from the food loathingly, when he would have ; completely concealed him from below, but, with a 
urged him to taste it. j slight movement, he could obtain a view of any- 

«“ Rest, rest—give me a little rest,’ was all the { one who might approach, and in the dead stillness 
old man could say. had no difficulty in distinguishing words spoken 

“Yes, yes—a little rest and sleep: then you ; with incautious loudness, where the solitude 
will be hungry again, and more birds are in the ; seemed to insure perfect secrecy. 
woods,” said the Indian. ‘‘We have come too; Who could these night-wanderers be? 
far. It is long since you have followed the trail : Indians! They had scant means of traveling on 
with us. No wonder you cannot eat. Come now, ; horseback, and were not likely to speak the 
the bed is soft and sweet. Come!” } language that reached him. 

As he spoke, Locarne spread his own blanket} Silent, and keenly watchful, like the people of 
over the fern bed, and half lifting the old man 4 his race, Locarne stood motionless, peering 
in his strong arm, laid him tenderly upon it. ; through the leaves of a wild vine rooted in the 
Another blanket was drawn softly over him, then | cleft of the rock that concealed him. Directly 
the young chief seated himself in front of the , he saw two white men on horseback, riding side 
bark hut to watch. by side, and conversing together in careless dis- 
regard of some eight or ten Indians that came, 
one after another, down the path behind them, 


Not 





CHAPTER XXIX. 


Sunset in the forest is, for a little time, full of } no one of whom could understand a word of the 
faint, sweet noises: the chirp of birds going to ; language they used. 
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Locarne, ‘with all his savage caution, could not 
check a faint sound in his throat, when he recog- 
nized in the two white men the fur-trader and 
that strange person whom he had seen as a priest 
by the Council-fire at Albany, and as a trader 
when he halted with the same escort of Indians 
that followed him now, within sight of the 
Owasco’ valley. 

“Ah, here is fresh water—and plenty of it,” 
said Roach, turning his horse toward the brook. 
*‘Just the sort of place where a tired party is 
likely to stop, or, at any rate, leave traces that 
may guide one.” 

Roach had ridden down to the brook, and 
allowed his horse to thrust his hot mouth deep 
into the water, which he was drinking vora- 
ciously. Turning his eyes down-stream, he saw 
the dead embers of a fire burned out, and jerking 
the thirsty beast from his greedy enjoyment, he 
rode down the brook, and searched among the 
ashes for some spark of fire by which he could 
judge of the time it had been kindled. 

The priest answered the sharp exclamation 
that followed this discovery, dismounted, and 
hurrying down to the heap of ashes that Roach 
was examining from his saddle, thrust his hand 
into them. 

“There is heat in them yet—heat, but no fire. 
Not many hours ago someone has been roasting 
game here. Seé these half-picked bones of some 
small animal; and yonder are the feathers of a 
partridge. More than one or two have been 
feasting in this spot.’ 

“The old man and his guard, no doubt,” said 
Roach; “and only a few hours ahead of us. 
Give your horse a good drink, and let us ride on. 
He could not have traveled far by night. Give 
our men the word, and we shall come upon them 
within an hour—sound asleep, too. A man is 
taken off so easily in his sleep, especially an old 
one.” 

The priest smiled, and shook his head in gentle 
reproof, as a saint might have done. 

“You look upon bloodshed too lightly, my 
friend,” he murmured. ‘Surely you would not 
slay the old man with your own hands?” 

“If our friends here should fail,” answered 
Roach, looking back on the evil-looking group of 


savages that stood apart, listening stolidly to a. 


conversation they could not understand, ‘‘I cer- 
tainly would.” 

** But what has he done to you?” 

“Done? He stands this minute between me 


and the one thing I want on earth—between me 
and a—” 

Roach broke off this speech sharply, and 
clenched his f st, as if prompted to strike a blow 





upon his own mouth for the imprudent words it 
was speaking. 

The priest observed the motion with a smile of 
subtle understanding. 

‘A woman?—that I once saw, perhaps, on 
horse-back, behind an English trooper, with her 
arms about his waist, her red mantle streaming in 
the wind, her hair floating wildly, and her face all 
on fire with enjoyment—a beautiful squaw, that 
a white man might almost be tempted to marry.” 

“«Marry?” repeated Roach, between a laugh 
and a sneer. ‘Think of taking a wife like 
that to England—feather-crowned, red-mantled, 
wampum and all! Is there a man on earth 
mad enough for that?” 

“T spoke of an Indian marriage, which is 
especially convenient, inasmuch as it satisfies the 
‘red-skins,’ and has no ete outside of their 
hunting-grounds.”” 

Roach laughed knowingly. 

“Tf one could find time, or live among these 
creatures a month or two without dying of dis- 
gust; but she is worth the trial: for a more 
beautiful squaw never lived.” 

«« Even then it might not be so easy,” rejoined 
the priest. ‘Iam told that the young savage 
who came upon us that day in search of the 
turkey he had shot—like a bronze Apollo with 
his game secured—is to give the girl a longer 
lease of marriage than you are thinking of.’’ 

Roach reddened furiously. 

‘*You have heard that? SohaveI. Moreover, 
this old missionary is at the bottom of it all.’’ 

‘Ah, I understand,’’ said the priest. ‘That 
is why you hate the old man so.” 

“No; I have a deeper reason: one that the 
destiny of my whole life is cast upon.” 

««Then both these men are in your way?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then it is not altogether for the pleasure of 
a lady we know of that you are on the mission- 
ary’s trail.’ 

Roach looked sharply around. With all his 
erafty self-consciousness, he felt himself no 
match for this cool, shrewd man, who seemed 
to read his thoughts before they were formed. 

‘‘She spoke only of captivity among the pris- 
oners we have snatched like fire-brands from the 
Six Nations, that are, one and all, the enemies of 
France. These captives our Governor in Canada 
has always refused to surrender. Your enemy 
will find the prisons that hold them safe as 
death—and for him a little worse, as I told my 
lady.” 

‘‘Information which she received with sweet 
serenity, I dare be raegaa 0 said Roach, with a 
sneer. 
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«Something more than’that. When she pointed 
out the way of removing the old man from the 
tribe that protects him, it was with the smile of 
a Madonna. ‘The wilderness is so large,’ she 
said, ‘that law halts on the borders. The disap- 
pearance, or even life, of a man more or less 
can make little difference. When the Church 
has need of martyrs, it should know how to find 
them.’”’ 

“Her words were full of pious inspiration : 
no one can suggest murder more daintily,” 
answered Roach, with a sneer he did not attempt 
to suppress. ‘‘ Captivity, if that is easy—death, 
if it is not. And for this she was ready to give 
liberally, and made her offer as if it had been 
tithe of her wealth laid upon the altar.” 

The grave solemnity of the priest’s face did 
not change in a single line: he did not seem to 
feel the coarse sarcasm that stung him into 
silent wrath. 

“So it will be a donation sacred to Holy 
Church. Her priests take no money for services 
given to her or to our country, both of which 
hold this old man as @ sacrilegious and bitter 
enemy, standing always in the way of our holy 


3 





Locarne, with the precaution usual to savage 
warfare, had watched this sudden appearance of 
his enemies without quite comprehending that 
they were such, and at first was prompted to go 
down and join tiem. But when Roach came into 
full sight, a feeling of repulsion kept him standing 
there until the words so loudly spoken between 
the two men reached him clearly. He heard 
the threat of danger to the sick man close by— 
the jeering coarseness with which Okalona was 
spoken of; and its insolent significance fired 
him at once with jealous rage and savage resent- 
ment. When the Indian girl’s name was sullied 
by the fur-trader’s lips, the listening savage 
sprang up the path like a tiger, seized his gun— 
which rested against the bark hut—rushed to 
the very brink of the ledge, and, falling on one 
knee, leveled it. His hand shook with fierce 
passion as it pushed back the lock and curved 
one finger around the trigger. Another moment, 
and Roach would have given but one leap into 
eternity: but the hot, tremulous hand of Father 
Meda grasped the gun, and Locarne’s arm fell 
away from it, paralyzed. 

Locarne gave way to the authority in that 


work, with his doctrines of knowledge and use- } feeble touch, though he shook from head to foot 


fulness. It is he, more than any other, who has 
kept these tribes of the Six Nations firm allies 
of the English. It is he who has induced them 
to drive the missionaries of our faith into the 
woods among wild beasts. It is he who was 
most powerful at the Council at Albany, where I 
was compelled to steal in disguise, and hide like 
a thief among the rabble of spectators. Were he 
not the énemy of France and of Holy Church, 
the old man might rest in peace.” 

There was honest vehemence in these expres- 
sions of hatred, that checked the scoff with which 
Roach had commenced the conversation. This 
man’s enthusiasm dwarfed his own projects into 
utter meanness. He was silent for a while, for 
a doubt had struck him that this man might 
prove anything but a willing instrument in his 
hands. When he did speak, it was hurriedly. 

“Well, well! there is little difference whether 
you work for France, Holy Church, or my lady, 
so long as the thing that will please them all is 
done,” he said, drawing his bridle, and forcing 
the but half-satiated horse from the brook. ‘We 
are mad to lose time here—only this: if we come 
within gun-shot of that copper-colored lover of 
Okalona, remember he belongs to me.”’ 

The priest did not seem to hear this, for he rode 
up among the little crowd of Indians that stood 
waiting, and gave them some terse directions in 
their own tongue; after which they took the trail 
on @ swift run, following each other in line, 





under the storm of savage passion that had urged 
him on to murder. 

«‘He would have killed you,”’ he said, hoarse 
with this unspent rage. ‘He scoffed at Oka- 
lona.”’ 

The old man made no reply, but reeled back, 
staggering under the weight of Locarne’s pon- 
derous gun, with which he fell insensible. The 
ycung Indian carried him to his bed of ferns, 
and, in defiance of the danger that might menace 
him, hurried down to the brook for water. 

A minute earlier, and that reckless leap down- 
ward would have been his last: for Roach, filled 
with bitter jealousy, was thirsting for his life 
with the hunger of a wolf, and the tread of his 
horse could be heard beating the path within a 
stone’s-throw of the place where he had stopped 
for water. 

With a dripping leaf-cup in his hands, Locarne 
went back to the ledge, wliere he found the old 
man calling for him with a low, impatient wail. 
‘Are they gone? Are your hands free from blood- 
shed ?’’ he whispered, before he would taste of the 
drink. 

«They are gone.’’ 

Locarne could say no more. The thirst of 
revenge, born with him, was in full rage. The 
sick man’s mercy filled him with scorn; and all 
the amenities of civilization that good man had 
ingrafted in his savage nature bent like reeds 


{under the tramp of a wild beast. 
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Conscious of this, and struggling against it, 
he left the old man and plunged into the woods. 
There he found the Indian guard, who had slept 
back of the ledge, where the horse had been 
tethered, just aroused by noises near the brook. 
They had armed themselves, and were moving 
toward him. 

«They are enemies, and are on our trail,” 
said Locarne, still hoarse with passion. ‘“ Fol- 
low them, and bring back word where they go.’’ 

The guide started off, winding like a serpent 
in and out of the thick underbrush, and gaining 
all the time on the party that had gone before. 

Two or three miles beyond the spring, the 
great trail, worn almost tu a highway by traders 
passing between the Indian settlements and 
Albany, crossed the narrow path which led in 
a straight line to the banks of the Mohawk. 
There the guide, moving noiselessly, and hidden 
behind trees, came up to Roach and his party, 
who had halted in doubt which trail to pursue. 
They spoke in the Indian tongue; and the 
listener, crouching down low, crept close enough 
to hear their deliberations. 

‘They had horses—one at least—among them, 
for more than once I found the track of a hoof,’’ 
said Roach, speaking to one of his guides, who 
came on a swift run up from the narrow path he 
had been sent to examine. ‘‘ Have you found any 
down yonder?”’ 

The savage gave a brief negative answer. 

“And here are several. The old man is too 
feeble for rough traveling: they would take the 
broader trail. Move on—move on! They can- 
not be far ahead.” 

Down the broad trail Roach and his followers 
went at a swift pace, in which the Indians kept 
ahead of the horses. When the last tramp of 
hoof and moccasin died out, Locarne’s guide 
lifted himself upright, and, leaping through all 
impediments like a deer, carried the intelligence 
to his friends, who had been vigilant as himself 
in preparing for a swift departure. They had 
cut down saplings and vine-branches with their 
tomahawks, and twisted them into a litter, 
woven in and out with all the skilful art of 
basket-work. With this they followed Locarne 
up to the ledge, heaped blankets upon it, and 
laid the missionary down upon them tenderly 
as a mother cradles her infant. 

The old man understood this movement; and 
@ faint, sweet smile stole over his lips as he was 
borne down to the trail. 

They: followed the course of a considerable 
stream that emptied itself into the broader Mo- 
hawk, and, before noon that day, found them- 
selves by a little harbor, or cove, at its mouth, 





so hedged in by hemlocks and white-pines that 
it was always deep in shadows, under which 
the Cayugas concealed their canoes when they 
came by water from the great Council-fires. Two 
of these were drawn from their hiding-places. 
For one, cut from the trunk of a huge black- 
walnut tree, a bed of leaves fluttering about them 
every where — frost-bitten into infinite shades of 
rich coloring—was gathered. On this Father 
Meda was laid, unconscious of its sumptuous 
gorgeousness as a weary monarch might be of 
the royal purple that enveloped him. 

From this point the Cayuga guide—for whom 
there was no use on the river—turned his face 
toward Owasco, taking the equally-useless horse 
with him. Then the two rude shallops were 
launched on the bosom of the Mohawk, Locarne: 
guiding that in which his sick friend was rest- 
ing, the other. being occupied by their Indian 
guard. 

Floating gently downward with the current, 
this rude little craft required but scant guidance. 
Its very motion gave slumbrous tranquility to the 
sick man, whose wandering speech, that had 
been broken and impatient before, softened into 
vague dreaminess, like the babble of a cradled 
child rocked into quiet by its mother’s hand. 

Thus, day and night, they drifted downward, 
through the soft haze of our Indian summer— 
through the moonlight that turned that haze later 
into a silvery mist. 

Surely it was cruel that there should not have 
been some consciousness of beauty in that fever- 
ish mind when the old man drifted, through the 
fairest week of that glorious October, between 
double walls of wild Juxuriance that locked the 
river in till it was always half in shadow—the 
grand old forest-trees standing so close to the 
banks that their lower branches sometimes 
trailed down the current, gleaming through it 
like a rift of jewels, or were linked together 
with bitter-sweet vines laden with clusters of 
golden fruit. In other places room was left for 
a thick undergrowth, entangled with clematis- 
vines run to seed in great masses of silken curls, 
beautiful as the hair of a child in the wind, but 
pale-green, as human tresses never were. 

In places, where large trees had been cut 
away, great embankments of sumac crowded 
down to the water, bristling with cones that 
blazed like lamps in the mingled green and red 
of their countless and slender leaves; and from 
the ridges that now and then thrust their rugged 
masses into sight, drifts of poisonous ivy fell 
adown the rocks in cataracts of burning scarlet. 

All the grandeur and beauty of this autumnal 
scene were lost on the old man, through whose 
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mind they passed confusedly, like the shifting 
colors in a kaleidoscope. But there came a time 
when he began to observe: for the balmy air of 
that Indian summer, the gentle motion of the 
canoe, and ‘the tender vigilance of Locarne were, 
perhaps, better than medical attendance might 
have been. At times the Indian guard would go 
on shore, in search of game or such hardy fruits 
as sometimes outlive September, hoping, beyond 
their own claims of hunger, to tempt the sick 
man with a quail, a late crab-apple, or a handful 
of winter-green berries: but he refused every- 
thing but a draught of spring-water when it was 
brought to him. 

One day Locarne had guided his canoe close to 
the shore, and was waiting for his men, who had 
gone into the woods. A young elm-tree, rooted 
in the bank, drooped over the waters, shading 
the sick man, who lay asleep. On a branch 
overhead a wild vine had woven its tendrils, 
laden with the long, slender clusters of a grape 
that never reaches perfect ripeness till @ sharp 
frost has shed a bloom upon its purple more 
exquisite than the summer sunshine ever gives. 

The old man opened his eyes, and saw this 
fruit-laden branch swaying to and fro in the 
yellow sunshine. A look of pleased intelligence 
eame over his face. He lifted up both hands, 
and called out faintly: 

‘Oh, the grapes—the beautiful grapes |’’ 

These words were uttered in a language that 
Locarne did not understand; but he saw the 
yearning intelligence in the old man’s eyes, and 
with a leap brought down the Branch and tore 
away some of the fruit, which he placed in those 
wavering hands, quite unconscious of the harm 
it might do. Still murmuring in his sweet un- 
known tongue, the sick man pressed the grapes 


to his mouth; and swallowing one or two of} 


them, dropped his hand, with the branch in it, 
and closed his eyes, smiling. 





men must never lay their hands: for it had 
stood there hundreds of years, and even then an 
ancestry of more potent greatness lay centuries 
behind. There was a wail in the sick man’s 
voice when he thought himself pleading with 
these proud ancestors for pardon that in his 
time all this greatness had come to naught, and 
a sinister band had been drawn across their 
escutcheon. “She was but a girl,” he would 
plead: ‘‘a fair, motherless girl, cruelly left to 
herself.” 

All this, and more, Locarne might have heard, 
had he ever learned the honey-toned Italian in 
which it was spoken; but, in his ignorance, he 
only knew that the old man’s voice was sweet as 
the south-wind, and sometimes full of tears. * 

In this condition Father Meda was carried 
from the canoe across the country to a great 
stone house between the Hudson and that tract 
of country held by the Mohawks, where Sir 
William Johnson received him with the grand 
hospitality which made all visitors welcome 
under his roof: but with this man it was like 
sheltering a brother. 

Up the massive staircase—that still bears the 
marks of savage warfare—into the best chamber 
of his house, the baronet had this one honored 
guest carried— half-delirious still, but with 
abated fever, and a vague consciousness of the 
care that surrounded him. 

It was weeks before the old man left that 
room. 





CHAPTER XXX. 

Wuen the Huron came in sight, after skirting 
the Palisades with a fine breeze, and came swiftly 
down the wooded heights of Weehauken, and the 
more sylvan glades of Hoboken, crowds of eager 
people gathered on the point known as the Bat- 
tery Park; and when she tacked gracefully, and 
with her white sails outspread, came sweeping 


From that time Father Meda scarcely spoke a ; toward the city, a chorus of voices and a grand 





word in English, save to refuse or ask for some- } salute from the fort hailed the return of Governor 
thing; but he talked to himself with soft inflec- ; Clinton to the metropolis: for in those days a 
tions, and sometimes with, tears in his voice: ; voyage up to Albany was a matter of more im- 
talked of vineyards on the hills near Florence, } portance than a trip across the Atlantic can be 
through which he wandered while the grapes ; now. 

were being gathered and trodden beneath the} Amid continuous cheering and hurling of cavs 
feet of peasants stained to the knees with juice. } in the air, Clinton landed with his little crow: 
Again, he was in a boat on the Arno, drifting— \ of guests, and proceeded to the Gubernatori«! 
drifting—forever drifting—down the flow of; house, carrying his hat under his arm, and 
waters, but always without oars, and to some {answering these salutations with cordial bows 
nameless place. and pleasant recognitions: for he was a popular 





Then, as, dreams change, he would tell of an } man, and felt no little pride that the fact was 
old palace in the heart of the city, with the arms } made manifest before the high-born English lady 
of an old, old family over the grand entrance, } on his arm, while his own heart warmed toward 
and a statue in the hall upon which common } the people, whose love'he honestly returned. 
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It had been arranged that Lady Fausbrook was 
to remain the Governor’s guest.so long as it was 
her pleasure to sojourn in New York. She was 
met by a range of servants in livery, and at their 
head a tall, slender, and stately old lady, who 
was the Governor’s mother, and the mistress of his 
house, Here, at least, my lady felt that she was 
not entirely supreme: for the subtile dignity of 
self-respect will make itself understood above all 
exterior rank. Clinton kissed the old lady’s hand 
with affectionate homage before he presented her 
visitors. No empress could have received them 
with more gracious sweetness. She evinced no 
surprise at the sight of Okalona, 

Grace Morton led Angela up to her grand- 
mother, 

‘It is Angela,”’ she said; ‘you have heard of 
her, and will love her as I do.”’ 

The old lady took Angela in her arms very 
gently, and kissed her on the forehead. 

“You are welcome, dear child,’’ she said; 
“welcome as my own Grace.’ 

The old lady cast a look of yearning tenderness 
on Grace, who understood well the restraining 
dignity that prevented a close embrace, and 
those sweet, motherly caresses that had taken 
. from her orphanage its bitter loneliness. 

Thus, the principal persons that had adorned 
the Governor’s little party at Albany were re- 
ceived in his home, where two of them at least 
were to take their first lessons in the high civili- 
zation that was scarcely changed from the usages 
established at the English court. Among the 
Government officials and officers of the army 
some of the best blood of the mother country 
was represented, and to these were added younger 
members of the nobility and various favorites of 
the existing monarch and past kings, to whom 
vast grants of land had been given, thus clmin- 
ing them and their interests to the Colonies. 

Much to my lady’s satisfaction, young Faus- 
brook had gone back to his regiment, entering 
into no definite explanation with her regarding 
his feelings or intentions regarding the young 
girl against whom she entertained the cruel 
hatred which is born of jealousy and fear. For 
herself she had but little doubt of Angela’s iden- 
tity with the child she had driven with such 
relentless hostility from Forsborough Castle. A 
close study of the old man who claimed her as 
a granddaughter had more and more confirmed 
her in this belief. True, he was changed—greatly 
changed—beyond anything that years could have 
done; his shoulders were bent, his eyes had lost 
their eager fire; a spirit of gentle benevolence 
seemed to have possessed the proud spirit that 
had always held her in a sort of dread; but 
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something in the depths of her cowardly heart 
told her that this was the same man, notwith- 
standing the change of name and apparent na- 
tionality; and something deeper and more subtile 
still warned her that there was danger in him. 

Perhaps the lady would have felt this more 
keenly had she known of the determination with 
which her son had left that manor-house on the 
Hudson, after the vague but sweet assurance that 
Angela had unconsciously given him of the dawn 
of a love that she could neither understand nor 
conceal from its object. Delicate in his feelings, 
and honorable in every fibre of his being, the 
young man was dissatisfied with himself. With 
his superior knowledge of the world it seemed 
like the snaring of a bird thus to win a sentiment 
so vaguely understood by the heart that must be 
given to him, with a full knowledge of itself, or 
not at all. 

Another thing troubled the young man: hay- 
ing sought the old missionary’s friendship, and, 
to a certain extent, shared his confidence, would 
not a subtile sense of honor have kept him aloof 
from the girl until his own feelings had been 
explained, and accepted by her grandfather? 
He too was harassed by the same doubt that tor- 
mented his mother. The high breeding of this 
old man, which not even a long residence with 
the savages could impair, his profound knowledge, 
and the evidence that he sometimes gave of 
deeper reading in the poetry of literature than 
is common to the priesthood, gave force to this 
suspicion. 

There was something of this in the girl herself, 
who seemed to partake of all these traits imper- 
ceptibly, and reproduce them in the delicacy of her 
own nature as we inherit refinement from studious 
and noble ancestors, appropriating the essence of 
acquirements that have passed into habit with 
them, as roses drink their perfume from the earth, 
the air, or any of the vague forces that cultivation 
brings tothem. The very style of her beauty was 
different from anything that appertained to her 
life, and in itself suggested conjecture. 

All this perplexed and disturbed the young 
man greatly ; ‘for it brought before him a question 
that set all the blue blood of a long line of nobles 
into antagonism with his love. If his doubts 
should change to reality—if this fair girl should 
prove to be the creature so wronged by his own 
relative, through the deeper wrong he had done 
her mother, what course could he pursue toward 
her? Certainly the object which had brought him 
across the Atlantic could never be carried out. 
One look into the old man’s face was enough to 
convince him that an offer to divide any portion 
of his wealth with him or his would be heJd as 
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a bitter insult. He thought of Angela, so igno- 
rant of values that all his vast inheritance would 
be scarcely more than the offer of a handful of 
wampuw-beads, should he propose it as an atone- 
ment for wrongs of whieh she knew nothing, or 
as a return for the love he had given her, 

Yes, that he had given her: for with all his 
heart and soul he loved the young creature who 
might have cause to hate him and all of his race, 
remote as he really was from the man who had 
given him a princely position and left her worse 
than destitute. 

Lord Fausbrook argued this .point over and 
over again in his mind: for it behooved him to 
decide it before he again saw the old missionary, 
who could alone confirm or sweep away his 
doubts. Perhaps he had never realized till now 
‘ all the pride that sprang from the blue blood in 
his veins, or the recoil which a sensitive man 
feels from dishonor, even when transmitted to 
an innocent person. At any rate the strife was 
long and bitter enough to keep him from all 
thought of seeking Angela during the first weeks 
of her stay in New York, or to start him on the 
long and tedious journey which alone would 
bring him into the presence of her grandfather. 

Meantime, the thoughts that troubled him had 
no place in the bosom of Angela: for all the 
subtile influence of a first love—all the more 
bewildering because of its delightful vagueness 
—turned even that solid red-brick house, with 
all its ponderous furniture, into a paradise. 
The scenes from her window—which overlooked 
the green fields and groves of Governor’s Island, 
the Brooklyn Heights, and all the changing 
waters of the bay, sometimes flushed with the 
roses of early dawn, sometimes opaline with sun- 
set tints—were to her always wonderful in their 
beauty. She would sit in that square window-seat 


deeply embrasured in the thick wall, thinking } 


over his words, his looks, and the very touch of 
his hands, as they parted that day on the manor- 
house wharf, as we read over and over a delight- 
ful poem, finding new melody in it at every 
rehearsal. She would listen to Okalona hour 
after hour, hearing never a word, but so buried 
in sweet memories that the wild girl, seeing the 
smiles in her eyes ‘and on her lips, was satisfied 
that her talk was giving pleasure, and would go 
away satisfied. 

Grace Morton watched her friends with singu- 
sar interest. She knew nothing of the causes 
that might forebode disaster to this dawning 
passion, and studied it delicately as we watch a 
flower grow. Lady Fausbrook was less acute in 
her observation. She had no experience of feel- 
ings akin to those that turned this young girl’s 
life into a dream of heaven; and the subtle 
coarseness of her own sensations blinded her. 
Thus, out of the craft*which kept her mind busy 
with constant evil combinations, she began to 
weave a new destiny for the girl, which should 
prove an invincible separation between her and 
Fausbrook, before they could meet again. In 
order to carry out this project, she sought An- 
gela’s intimacy with all that sweet caressing 
softness of manner which could hardly have 
} failed to win its way even into the confidence 
of an enemy. Adroitly, and as if carried away 
by the force of her own admiration for John 
Roach, she would now and then bring him into 
her discourse, but not broadly enough to sur- 
prise Angela, who, being too happy for dissent, 
‘ listened with smiles, which were constantly com- 
: ing and going upon her lips. My lady was content 
; with the success ofsher experiment, but hesitated 
‘ to speak more plainly till the object of her machi- 
; nations should appear and aid her with a spirit 
$ of kindred interest. He came at last. 
[T0 BE CONTINUED.] . 
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EvEeRYWHERE is summer—floating on the breeze, 
Half-concealed in raindrops; gleaming through the trees; 
On the far horizon, misty with the blue: 

Is there not a summer everywhere for you? 


While against the hay-mow rests my little head. 
I take in the beauty of the clover red ; 

Strange sights in the meadow every day I see: 
Every day their meaning more unfolds to me. 


As the sunlight glistens through the forest-shade, 
And the fragrant blossoms in the quiet glade 
Open wide their petals in the summer sun, 

Still the more I wonder, watching one by one. 


Why are you so sadly, silently apart? 
Everywhere is summer—is none in your heart? 
Ah, your tears are falling! yet, beyond the hill, 
Still the sun is shining, flows the river still. 


Full of brilliant gladness though the summer be, 
There are depths of glory and solemnity 

Which its wondrous promise only half reveals: 
Lo, the full perfection eternity conceals! 


So I wait and wonder, while the hours go, 
Listening to the music of the river’s flow, 
To the jubilate of the forest-birds, 

Needing not expression in our fecble words. 
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BY EMILY H. MAY. 





No. 1—Is a walking-toilette, of dark-claret } ends. These ribbons may be of double-faced 
cashmere. The skirt has a box-plaited flounce } satin to match, or of satin-back velvet of two 
fourteen inches deep, which is mounted either } inches width. The back forms irrégular puffs. 
upon a foundation-skirt of the cashmere, or of } Over the tunic is a deep kilt-plaited flounce as 
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claret-colored silesia, faced on the outside and | long as the back of the jacket; this extends to 

inside with the cashmere. The overskirt forms ; the side-seams of the jacket, and is fastened into 

a tablier, draped across the front—as seen in the } the waistband of the skirt. Simply hemmed on 

illustration—and at the right side; the looping | the edge. 

is Satene’ ith ribbons, forming long loups and| The jacket is new, and very elegantly trimmed 
(882) 
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with passementerie. The front of the jacket is No. 2.—This costume is suitable for either 
cut with a short point, sloping off at the sides} street or house-wear. The skirt is of striped 
into a long coat-tail at the back, although not} watered silk of very dark blue—almost black. 
longer than the kilt. Tight coat-sleeves and{ It is box-plaited, the plaits the width of) the 
watered stripe, and the entire skirt is of this 
watered silk, plaited into a deep yoke, the same 
as a kilted skirt. The overdress is made to 
simulate a polonaise: this is done by fitting a 
long corset-basque, on to which the drapery is 
arranged; the short apron-front is fitted over the 
figure, and attached to one side of the long 
basque, and the other is left loose and finished 
with hooks and loops to fasten under the back- 
drapery. The back-drapery is quite short and 
very, much puffed, as may be seen in the illus- 
tration. This overdress is of dark-blue mixed 
all-wool camel’s-hair cloth. Any mixed goods of 
wool, and of colors corresponding with the under- 1 














standing collar. This costume will require six- 
teen yards of cashmere, twelve brandebourgs, 
four yards of ribbon. If the brandebourgs which 
form the trimming for the waist and sleeves can- 
not conveniently be procured, braiding with me 
narrow black silk or worsted braid, in a design 
corresponding somewhat to the passementerie ; skirt, will look well. Ten yards of watered silk, 
trimming, will be almost as effective. This model ‘ and four and a half yards of double-width ma- 
will also be a very desirable style for a cloth dress { terial for the overdress will be required. The 
later in the season. t collar and cuffs are of the silk, and the front is 
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buttoned with small crocheted or metal buttons. 
The box-plaited skirt may be of the same material 
as the overdress, if preferred, making a much 
less expensive costume. 
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The skirt has five full double box-plaited ruffles, 
five inches deep each when finished, put on the 
foundation-skirt just to touch each other. The 
tunic is arranged to form very full paniers, and 
much puffed at the back. As seen in the engray- 
ing, the tunic crosses in front, the left over the 
right side. The jacket, which is to be of velvet 
or cloth, is perfectly plain, fitting perfectly, and 
buttoned down the front with jet or crocheted 
buttons. Collar and cuffs of velvet, if the jacket 
is of cloth. A plain round waist of silk, open at 
the throat in the shape of a V, or cut square and 
trimmed with Spanish lace, worn with a belt and 





No. 7. 


sash, makes a handsome black dress for home or 
small dinner-company. Sixteen to eighteen yards 
of silk, and four or four and a half yards of vel- 
vet, will be required. __ 

No. 4—Is another jacket, of velvet or plush, 
to be worn over any costume corresponding in 
color. It is simply a long coat-shaped basque, 
with the edge cut out in deep vandyke points, 
slightly scalloped. These are bound with a piping 
of satin to match. Smail buttons fasten the front, 


No. 3—Is a very stylish and most useful cos- { and there is no other trimming, unless one would 
tume, of black silk, with velvet or cloth jacket, } like some jet passementerie down the fronts and 
thus combining a house and walking-costume. ‘ on the sleeves; but the more simply and plain 
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these jackets are made, the more stylish they are 
considered. 

No. 5.—For a little girl of four years, we have 
a pretty Princess dress, of gray bége, cashmere, 
or cloth, with dark-blue or garnet velvet, which 





is used for the turreted cape, cuffs, and border of 
skirt. The ribbons are of velvet to match. 

No. 6.—Another, for a boy of five to six years, 
is of velvet. A kilted skirt, with jacket edged 
with fur, and fastened with brandebourgs of silk : 
or worsted. Collar and cuffs of fur, or chinchilla 
cloth. 





No, 7—Is a costume of tartan plaid, for a girl 
of five years. It is cut in the Princess shape as 
far as the belt, where a box-plaited skirt is 
attached, black velvet being introduced between 
each box-plait. Collar, cuffs, and belt also of 
black velvet. The belt is attached to the dress, 
and fastens with one button in front. The upper 
part of this dress may have three box-plaits in 
front, and two in the back, or not, as the taste 
may decide. : 

No. 8.—For a boy of eight years, our model, 
which is entirely new, calls for a blouse of gray 
tweed, with leather belt and buckles. It opens 
at the throat, and shows a striped Jersey beneath. 
Corduroy collar, cuffs, and knickerbockers. 





LADIES’ PATTERNS. 

Any style in this number will be sent by mail on receipt 
of full price for corresponding article in price list below. 
Patterns will be.put together and plainly marked. Patterns 
designed to order. 


Princess Dress: a «4 «6 Sis wee a eee @ ae 
vad - with drapery and trimming, . . . . 1.00 
ee es EP ae re ae 50 
Combination Walking Suits, . . . ....+s-s 1.00 
Se, ww te se te ete 8 eh oe 
Wreseeemn Weeeer, . « i's tee 6 6 et ie 
Plain or Gored Wrappers, . . 1°. 2 6 2 © 6 6 oh 
PE 8. aS ee 8 lee 6 eek ee 3H 
ss aw eae eS ee ee ee ee 35 
bal with vests or skirts cutoff, . . ... +++. 5G, 
Cee i. ks 6 DN ee «8 ae 
eeeeeeamoimam,. . . 2 «°c 0 « « 2» ae 
Waterproofs and Circulars,. . . .. 1... 2. wes 35 
SE ete © 0. 0's « 6: e 6 es 6 eeh ec 6 @ 35 
CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 
Dresses: Plain, .. . rod Basques and Coats, . . .25 
Combination Suits, . . .35/ Coats & Vests or Cut Skirts 5 
Skirts and Overskirts, . .25|Wrappers,. ..... © 25 
Polonaise: Plain,. . . .25| Waterproofs, Circulars 
* Fancy, .. 35 and Ulsters,. . .. « 
BOYS’ PATTERNS. 
leeks, 6 es 8 ee |Wrappers,. . .... | 25 
Wes oe eee se 20|Gents’ Shirts, .... 50 
We, 2 o 0 ot ole 8 | “Wrappers, 30 
Ulsters, . 0. 0 6 oe 


Infant’s wardrobe, including seven pieces, $1.00: Slip, 
Dress, Baricoat, Band, Shirt, Bib, Cloak. 

We have marked in the catalogue the patterns we always 
keep in stock. 

In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 
and month of M: ine, also No. of page or figure or any- 
thimg definite, and also whether for lady or child. Addreas, 
Mrs. M. A. Jones, 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. ~* 





FOUR COLORED PATTERNS. 





BY MRERS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number we give, printed 
in colors, four different designs—one for a Blot- 
ting-Case, one for a Miniature Screen, one for a 
Music-Book, and one for a Jewel-Case. We pro- 
ceed now to describe how they are to be made: 

Buiorrina-Casz.— Use unbleached butchers’ 
linen, crash, or pongee for thé foundation. The 


design is worked in filoselle silks ; the colors as 
Vou. LXXXIV.—21. 





indicated; and the embroidery is done in Ken- 
sington-stitch. ‘After the work is done, press 
it well, and then mount it upon the card-board 
cover. Line the inside of both the front and 
back with silk or satin of a contrasting color: 
golden-brown or cardinal-red will look best. 
Fill in the inside with some sheets of blotting. 
paper, which may be fastened by slipping under 
~ 
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Annas, 





a cord attached to the centre of the book. Fasten § 


the two backs together by over-seam, or else tie 
them with narrow ribbon-bows in two places. 


Minuatcre Sorgen. — This little screen is: 


worked on silk or satin of an olive-green. 
Surah silk is better than a French silk, as it 
is soft and has a serge-like twill, Work in 
silks. Red and yellow for the birds. The stems, 
ring, and poles are most effective in a good 
shade of brown. Ali in Kensington-stitch. The 
stems are simply outlined; the birds worked 
solid. 

Mosto-Boox.—For this an écru linen or crash 
will be most appropriate. The band on which 
“Music” is printed should be of satin or velvet 
(also the smaller one below), then worked and 
applied in its proper place. The leaves, birds, 
flowers, etc., are all done in colored filoselle. 
Mount the work, when completed, upon card- 
board—lining, etc., same as the blotting-case. 





JeweL-Box.—For the jewel-box, we would 
suggest having the box first made of wood as 
light as possible. When this is not convenient, 
two thicknesses of very stout card-board will do 
nicely. Cover the under one neatly with silk or 
satin. Cut out the separate pieces, and shape 
the top of the lid to the ends. Embroider the 
outside pieces as shown by the design, and in 
the same colors, etc., as described for the blot- 
ting-case. After the embroidery is done, stretch, 
press, and then cover neatly the outside pieces 
of card-board. It may all be sewed together in 
an over-seam, and the edges covered with a fine 
gold-colored silk cord. A bit of narrow silk 
fringe, in two colors, finishes the edge of the lid. 
A tiny lock should be added. Linen, pongee, 
écru satin, velvet, or plush may be used for the 
foundation. Great care must be taken to cover 
all the pieces neatly and have them cut exactly, 
or else, in putting together, the pieces will not fit. 








TOLTLET CUSHION. 





BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVEB. 








The cushion is made of shirting muslin, twelve ,a piece of embroidery. The ruched purts are 
and a quarter inches square, and filled with bran, ; bordered with a frill of satin ribbon half an inch 
the back covered with plain red satin, and the wide. The outside border is finished with a puff 
corners of the upper surface overlaid with puffs } of red satin one and a half inches wide, and the 
of old-gold colored satin, leaving a square of three ; corners are ornamented with small silk tufts or 
and a quarter inch side for the ceutre; which may tassels. 
be either of red plush, or formed of Irish net, or 





EMBROIDERIES, LOBSTER-NAPKIN, Ero. 


BY MRS. 





JANE WEAVEE. 





In the front of the number we give two pages 


kerchief-corner—something unusually elegant— 





of embroideries. One contains two patterns for 
embroidering on flannel, cashmere, muslin, etc., 
ete. The other contains o pattern for a hand- 


and also a design for a lobster-cloth or napkin, 
the latter to be done in outline-stitch, in red 
working-cotton. 














WALKING-COAT: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 











We give here a Hune@arran WALkinG-Coart, the 
most fashionable affair out this season: a long, 
close-fitting coat, to be made of cloth braided. 
Our illustrations show both back and front. 

We also give, on a SuprLeMent, full-size pat- 
terns by which to cut it out. .The coat consists, 
as will be seen, of five pieces, viz: 

No. 1.—Hatr or Front. 
No. 2.—Haur or Back. 
No. 3.—Haur or Sipe-Back. 











No. 4.—SiErve. 
No. 5.—Coitar. 

The letters and notches show how the pieces 
are to be put together. The front is to be fitted 
with darts for the bust; and for some ladies 
another dart may be required, near the arm- 
seam. The dotted lines on the skirt of the back 
show where the plaits are laid, which fold under 
the back-seam, giving the proper fullness to the 
skirt of the coat. In cutting out this —" 

) 
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and then fitted to the lady who is to wear it, 

before cutting into the cloth, allowing for seams, 
etc. It must also be lengthened or 
shortened in the skirt part, to suit 
the height of the wearer. As may be 
seen, it is rather a long coat. Black 
or dark-blue cloth, trimmed. with 
black braid, will be more stylish than 
any other color. 

We also give here reduced diagrams 
of the several pieces. This is to show 
the manner in which the braiding is 
put on. On the SuprLeMENT we give 
the braiding patterns, full size, viz: 
Corner for the Basque, Corner for 
Collar, Brandebourg down the Front, 
Top of Braiding on the Back, Bottom 
of Braiding on the Back, Braiding 
for Sleeve. Notice that a part of the 
braiding on the back, between the top 
and bottom, is so easy to do that we 
do not think it necessary to reproduce 
it on the Supplement. 

A row of braid edges the entire 
coat. The brandebourgs trimming the 


OT 


or any other, for that matter, that we give—the 
pieces should be cut first out of some old muslin, 
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front, of which there are five, as will be seen, } or order them from a city store, if convenient, as 
ean be made at home with frog-buttons and } they are more durable. 


tubular braid; but it is better, perhaps, to buy 





FAN OF PEACOCK-FEATHERS. } 


BY MES. JANE WEAVEB. 








Take an ordinary paper Japanese fan with o 
good handle, cut the fan as nearly the shape of 
the model as can be done, cover this on both sides 
with some peacock-blue or green satin, then gum 
ou the feathers, adding a few stitches to’ keep 
them more secure. Arrange them with neatness 


and precision. If possible to get the breast and 
head of a small bird, finish with it; but these 
are difficult to find. A nice bow of satin ribbon 
to match, or a bright cardinal color, will make a 
very pretty finish. 





DESIGNS FOR CHATIR- 


COVERS, TIDIES, Ere. 





BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number we give four differ- 
ent designs, thut may be worked on fine linen 
sheeting, and used for chair-covers, tidies, etc., 
at pleasure. In this case, they are to be done in 
what are called ‘ bobbin-silks.’’ They all are 
patterns copied from ancient manuscripts in the 
British Museum. 

The first is a stripe, to be worked entirely in 
outline, and both sides of the work made to pre- 
sent the same appearance—that is, to have 
neither right. nor wrong side. The design is 
first to be traced on the linen. You trace out 


the outline in fine running stitches, taking up 
every alternate three threads; return..by: work- 
ing over the three threads left in first passing 
ever the outline. Both sides are now alike, with 


a fine tracing of stitches. You now work over 
Vou. LXXXIV.—22. 





these stitches in tapestry or long-stitch, taking 
each one up carefully, and working into the last. 
The other side is worked over in the same man- 
ner, The interior of the small figures are worked 
in point-au-passé. This stripe is used in alterna- 
tion with a stripe of open-work. 

The other three designs are sprigs, which are 
to be worked and shaded as seen in the patterns. 
They may be alternated with the above stripe, 
between stripes of open-work. In addition, they 
may be vsed for an almost infinite varicty of 
purposes, being introduced at the taste of the 
fair embroiderer, On d’oyleys they would come 
in very conveniently. 

These designs may also be done in fine crewels, 
and applied to almost any purpose in embroidery. 
This colored plate is an extra one, 








CHATELAINE BAG. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. , 








This bag, intended for being suspended on the 
waistband, is made of black moiré or satin, and 
is braided. It is of simple form, but capable of 
holding purse, handkerchief, etc. Line with 
silk or satin, and finish the edge with a silk cord 
to match. 

Very pretty, if made to match the dress of 
the same material, and all the fashion, this 
summer. 


—  —— 








SOFA OR FOOT CUSHION, 


BY MRS, JANE WEAVER. 











S 





Make the cushion of ticking, and fill with ; embroidered in Kensington-stitch in one corner. 
either feathers or hair. The cover is of plush, of } The edge is finished with a graceful worsted 
any color, ornamented with a design of flowers } tassel-fringe. ’ ! 

(840). . 











ROUND MAT, OR PENWIPER, EDGED WITH BEADS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








This model, as a penwiper, is made of five ; glass beads, and a steel bead at each point and 
graduated rounds of fine scarlet cloth, each {where the bars cross. Beneath these worked 
worked on the edge in crossed loops of small ; rounds, two or three rather smaller rounds of 
bright-white glass beads, with a cut-steel-bead of } black silk, and one of cloth, the same size as the 
the same size in the centre of each loop. The largest upper one, are fastened. For a mat, leave 
smallest round, in the centre, is worked with ; out the under leaves. 





ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 











EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

War are Goop Manners ?—Our correspondent and sub- 
scriber who asked us “ What is it that makes a gentleman ?” 
now inquires what it is that we call “ good manners.” 

We reply that the first thing is to draw a distinction 
between manner and manners. A man may be born with a 
handsome presence and a graceful air, which go so far 
towards a good manner, and yet be entirely without man- 
ners. The essence of good manners is courtesy. Of course 
a woll-bred person will know how to enter a room, how'to 
eat at table, how to dress, etc, etc. These things are best 
learned by observing the behavior of older persons, or those 
who have a reputation for being well-mannered. Many 
of them are purely conventional, and vary with the locality 
or nation: as when, fur example, in London it is correct to 
go to a morning wedding in a walking-dress, and in Paris in 
a awallow-tail coat. 

But behind these varying conventionalisms lie things 
which remain the same under all circumstances and iv all 
places. One is never to be dogmatic in ordinary conversa- 
tign. Your neighbor's opinion, to your thinking, may be > 
all wrong: but he is as much entitled to it as you are to 
yours; and it is ill-bred to insist on asserting the contrary. 
Another point is not to polize the con ti 
Auother, not to talk of yourself Another, not to inter- 
rupt a person when speaking. Another, not to contradict. 
This last is very rarely done, we admit, in general society. 
But it is quite common in the home-circle. Yet it is only 
in the most serious matters—in affairs where duty is impera- 
tive—that it is allowable. We have known husband and 
wife, however, daughter and mother, brother and sister, to 
contradict each other on the most trivial subjects; so that a 
visitor trembled to hear any one speak, because sure that } 
seme member of the family would contradict, apparently fur 2 
the mere sake of contradicting. 

These are some of the more apparent faults to be avoided. } 
The detail is almost infinite. But those who follow the } 
general rule never to do or say anything that will hurt } 
another's feelings, will be the best bred, and will be liked 
and sought after accordingly. The world does not admire 
people who have “angles”—sharp points that are continn- 
ally running into one, And good manners are incompatible 
with such “angles.” 








Trasny Magazines, made up of poor stories taken from 
third-rate English periodicals, are started every year, live a 
few months, aud then die, defrauding their subscribers. 
We have continual complaints from people who have been 
“taken in” in this way. But how can we help the victims? 
The only remedy is to subscribe for a magazine like 
* Peterson,” that has always kept its promises, and that is, 
as its long and successful career has proved, “the cheapest 
and best.” 

“ Prive or Tue Lapirs.”—The Newport (Pa.) Ledger says 
of our last number: “ Peterson is ahead of all others: it is 
the pride of the ladies, and its coming looked for anxiously 
and eagerly: none is so good as Peterson's.” 


“Goop Trainas On Efery Page.”—The Toledo (Ohio) Bee 
says: “ Peterson's last number bristles with good things on 
every page: it is the most attractive lady’s-magazine pub- 
lished, ag the cheapest.” 

(842) 
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A Prerry Novetry is to make a receptacle for odds and 
ends with a Japanese paper hand-screen—we mean those tliat 
are sold for a few cents—having a handle, and covered with 
fancy figured paper, showing only a short length of bamboo- 
stick framework. The handle is uppermost when the screen 
b the ptacle, and has a large bow on it to hang it 
up by. The whole screen is hidden by a piece of pretty cre- 
tonne cut to the shape, sewed on all round the edge, forming 
a bag or pocket. This has a ruche of colored satin ribbon 
or a piece of lace all round the edge, and also at the top. 
The pocket is not very full, but sufficiently so to hold a few 
things. Any scraps of materials can be used up thus. The 
colored bow matches the cretonne. These receptaeles look 
well on the back of a bed for holding watch, pocket-hand- 
kerchief, etc., etc., or on the wall beside the fireplace. The 
pocket only reaches to the paper edge, allowing the bamboos 
to be seen above. Bottles of eau-ie-cologne, fitted into 
pretty satin covers, are attractive. A circular piece of card- 
board, covered with satin, forms the base, and the bag is 
sewed on to this neatly round the edge. The top is edged 
with lace, and a length of ribbon ties round the neck of the 
bottle, and finishes off in a smart little bow. A spray of 
flowers should be embroidered on, or a running pattern in 
Russian cross-stitch in colored silks. 

Very Lanes Fans, as novelties, are now made by ladies 
in the country, who can obtain feathers of all kinds, and are 
used as screens for the fireplace, among other purposes. 
The fan is made large enough to hide the fireplace, and it 
either stands by itself in the grate, resting against the bars, 
or is fitted into a solid little stand of ebonized wood. Poultry 
feathers of all kinds are used; and they are glued on, row 
upon row, commencing at the edge and working towards the 
centre... For those who paint, this fan can be first culortd, 
and, when dry, painted with a bold design of leaves and, 
flowers springing from each or one side; or the card-board 
can be covered with gold or culored muslin, tacked round 
the edge, and afterwards bound over with ordinary binding 
galloon with a stout needle. 

Avorn THE Damp Niaur Arr, as also that of early morn- 
ing, at this season of the year. There is hardly any part of 
the United States, except on the strictly granite formations 
of the New England sea-coast, which are not more or less 
maltrious in the fall months. Our grandfathers used to 
talk of “chills and fevers ;” we talk now of “ malaria:” but 

lie two things mean much the same. A good fire, espe- 
cially an open one, is one of the best preventives: for it 
kills the malaria. Never go out to the front door even, 
after sundown, without some covering to the head. On 
chilly mornings take a cup of coffee or tea before venturing 
into the open air. After frost these precautions are not so 
necessary. 





“Whatever Is ‘Cuic.’"—The Augusta (Ark.) Vidette 
says, of our last number, that a “better one has not been 
issued: it is filled with whatever is chic in style: all the 
departments—literary, fushion, etc.—are managed with skill: 
no lady should be without it.” 


We Givz an Extra Cotonep Parrern, as will be seen, 
in this number. No other magazine, remember, gives. these 
colored patterns, like “ Peterson ” does. 
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“Tue GoLpen Girt”—Ovur SpLenpip Premrom.—Our prin- 
cipal premium for getting up clubs for 1884 will be a beauti- 
ful volume for the ceutre-table, similar in size and general 
appearance to our popular ILLustRaTeD ALBuM, but differing 
from that, and excelling it, in the fact, among other things, 
that it will contain more than twice as many steel-engrav- 
ings and illustrations, It will be richly bound im morocco 
cloth, with gilt edges, etc., etc. We offer this choice volume 
because many persons write that they have enough engrav- 
ings for framing, and would prefer something else for a 
premium. We have never offered any premium that, on the 


-whole, is. 80 costly and elegant as the “ Golden Gift.” 


We shall, however, engrave, as usual, a large-size steel- 
plate for a premium, so that persons getting up clubs can 


-have it, if they prefer it to the “Golden Gift.” The size is 
‘twenty-five by twenty inches. The picture represents a 


fond mother carrying her little-one up to bed, and is enti- 
tled “Tired Out.” It would frame charmingly for the 
parlor or sitting-room. 

We shall also give, for some of the clubs, an extra copy of 
the magazine for 1884; and, for large clubs, an extra cupy, 
as well as the “Golden Gift” and “Tired Out.” It is not 
too soon to begin to get up your clubs for 1884. Send for a 
specimen to canvass with. “ Peterson” is cheapest and best. 


Maxine Youne Giris Precociovs.—The New York Sun 

had recently some very excellent remarks on this subject. 
Noticing the growing tendency to give expensive and elab- 
orate children’s parties, it said: “Even young children are 
drawn into the whirlpool of dissipation, and dance, and 
dress, and flirt toan extent that promises badly for their 
own future and for that of their parents and country. 
Children’s hops, children’s germans, children’s faucy balls 
end garden-parties are a regular feature. The folly and 
wickedness of these unnatural displays is abundantly evi- 
dent in the whole after-career and development of these 
unfortunate little ones. At ten years of age the little girl 
of the day is an incipient coquette; at fourteen she is a 
finished woman of the world, and, as some one has aptly 
remarked, ‘knows as much as her mother, and enjoys her 
knowledge a great deal more.’ What the result will event- 
ually be is a grave and serious question. At present it 
might draw tears from the hardest worldling to see the 
wholesale destruction of nature’s most beautiful work which 
is going on.” 
* Wuat Werr Tue Ovp Enaiisn Frowers?—This is a ques- 
tion often asked. In the garden of Shakespeare's house, at 
Stratford-on-Avon, all the flowers mentioned in his plays 
have been collected and are carefully cultivated In Ben 
donson’s “ Paris Anniversary” there is a catalogue of the 
flowers which at that time were generally. kuown. We quote 
it here: 


“ Well done, my pretty ones, rain roses still, 
Until the last be dropped; then heuce; and fill 
Your fragrant prickles for a second shower. 
Bring corn-flag, tulip, and Adonis’ flower, 

Fair ox-eye, goldy-lucks, and columbine, 

» Pinks, goulands, king-cups, and sweet sups in-wine, 
Blue hair-bells, pagles, pansies, calaminth, 
Flower-gentle and the fair-haired hyacinth, 
Bring rich carnations, fleur-de-luces, lilies, 
The checkered and purple-ringed daffodillies, 
Bright crown-imperials, kingspear, ln Sa 
Sweet Venus-navel and soft ladysmocks.” 


Back Numperrs or Tuts MaGazine can always be supplied 
by news-agents, or by the publisher. If your news-agent 
happens to be ont uf the number you wish, write to us, 
enclosing the retail price per number (eighteen cents), and 
we will forward the oe free, by return mail. 





Appitions Tu Ciuss may be made, at the price paid by 
the rest of the club, at any time during the year. It is never 
too late to make these additions. When enough additional sub- 
ecribers have been sent, the getter-up will be entitled to 
another premium or premiums, precisely as if it were a new 
club. Back numbers, to January inclusive, can always be 
supplied. 

Tue Best or Everyruinc—stories, fashions, fancy-work, 
etc.—suitablefor a lady’s magazine, is found in “ Peterson.” 
Such is the verdict of that critical authority, the Boston 
Globe, which adds, very truly, that this “is the most pop- 
ular lady's magazine in the country.” 


Ir Ig Nor Too Earty To Bratn to get up clubs for 1884. 
See the very beautiful new premium, “The Golden Gift,” 
advertised on the second page of the cover, as one of the 
inducements for getting up clubs. 


Aw IenomrNniovs Puicut.—This is from an original pic- 
ture by Riviere, which made quite a sensation in Paris 
when it came out there last year. Where will you find its 
equal? 

“Tue EARitest AND Best.”—The Merrillan (Wis.) Leader 
says: “ Peterson’s, the earliest, is still the best of the lady’s- 
books: it is continually improving: every lady should take 
it.” 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Last Athenian. Translated from the Swedish of Victor 
Rydberg by W iam W. Thomas, Jr. 1 vol.,12mo, Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is a new edition of a histor- 
ical romance, which has already had a great success, though 
not one as great as,in our opinion, it deserves. It is in 
comparably better than the novels of the same kind by 
Ebars: for it is lively and dramatic, while even his best are 
dull and prosaic. The scene is laid in Athens, at the time 
of Julian the Apostate. The pictures of social aud political 
life there, at that period, are as vivid as they are correct; we 
know nothing similar so good, except Kingsley’s pictures of 
Alexandrian life in “ Hypatia.” The characters are sharply 
drawn, powerfully individualized, aud act naturally as well as 
dramatically. In the preseut dearth of good rumances, it is 
pleasant to come on such a book as this, A charming love- 
story runs through the pxges. The translation is by the 
Hon, W. W. Thomas, United States Minister to Sweden, 

Life of Thurlow Weed. Edited by his Daughter, Harriet A. 
Weed. Vol. I, 4to, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—This is 
the first installment of the memoir of a man, who for two 
generations was more or less concerned with public affaire 
in the United States, acd particularly with those in the 
great State of New York. In the presetit volume we have his 
autobiography, so far as he wrote it, and also an almost 
infinite number of anecdotes of him and his contemporaries, 
contributed by bis daughter. No student of American Vis 
tory should fail to read this work. 

Deep Breathing. Translated from the German. 1 vol.,12mo. 
New York: M. L. Holbrook & Co.—The idea of this little 
treatise is that deep breathing cures weakness and other 
affections of the throat and lungs, and is especially useful 
where there is a tendency to consumption. We think the 
theory a correct one, and recommend the work accordingly. 

Princess Amelie. “No Name Series.” 1 vol.,.12mo. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers —An excellent little story. The scene is 
laid in France, just before the breaking out of the first 
French Revolution, and the characters niove in what is 


, even Liem Sewn Sisiais, apts entqenentiote: Be } called “bigh life.” The PE Ne OO a 8.0 


member that a “soft answer turneth away wrath,” 


love stories. ought to have. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 


Tue Dexicacy anv Rerinement of the colored fashion- 
plates in “ Peterson's Magazine” are universally commented 
on, both in private letters and by the newspaper press. 
“Compared with the other colored fashions published,” saysa 
‘subscriber, “they are like a high-bred lady to a vulgar fish- 
wife.” The reason is that “ Peterson's” fashions are printed 
from steel-plates, and colored by hand: and it is impossible 
in any other way to produce first-class work, We wish it 
was otherwise: for the saving by lithography, etc., etc., is 
very great. But we aim to give the best, whatever the cost. 
The reputation of “ Peterson ” is more to us than the money. 
Other magazines, without an exception, give the cheap and 
flashy lithograph fashions:: this is the only one that gives 
the costly and refined steel-plates colored by hand. 


—— 


“Lrrerary Merit UNQursTIONABLe, Etc.”—The Keiths- 
boro (Ill.) News says of this magazine: “Its literary merit is 
unquestionable; in every departinent it is replete with mat- 
ters of interest to ladies; and as an accessory to the work- 
table it is indispensable.” 


“Price Low, Yer Quatity Hicn.”—The Clinton (Wis.) 
Herald says: “ Peterson's is.a fashion-book that every family 
should have: though the price is low, the quality is hi 


Honrsrorp's Actp PuospuatTe asa Brain Food.—Dr. 8. F. 
Newcomer, M. D., Greenfield, 0., says: “ In cases of general 
debility, and torpor of mind and body, it does exceedingly 
well.” 

Wir the fall season a new brand of velveteen appears in 
the market, called the “ Bevano.” It differs from the ordi- 
nary brand from the fact that it is Genoa-faced, in imitation 
of the celebrated Genoa velvets, which it resembles so closely 
that it can with difficulty be told from them. We believe 
that this new brand will prove one of the best of this most 
popular article, which hus now become so fashionable. 


Tue leading hair modiste in this country, Mrs. C. Thomp- 
son, New York, expects to produce several novelties in hair- 
work this season. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
[Mepicat Borany—Or THE GARDEN, Fiep, AND Forest.] 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A. M., M. D. 
No. IX.—Lapy’s-Siipper—Liverwonrr. 
Lapy’s-SLipPpeR—Oypripedium pubescens. Derivative: Ku- 
pris; Venus; podion, a sock or slipper. Other names, 
Noah‘s-ark, Moccasin-plant, etc. Natural order Orchidacez. 
General character: Stem about one foot high, leafy; leaves 
three to six inches Jong, alternate, elliptic, lanceolate, acu- 
minate, sheathing; flower mostly solitary and terminal; 
petals wavy, carted, stained with purplish-brown; lip 
inflated, in-shaped, one to one and a half 
inches long, pale-yellow. This very striking and unique 
flower is well worth looking after, in rich, moist woodlands, 
during the month of May. It belongs to the large orchid 
order, one beautiful genns of which is the Orchis spectabilis 
—Priest-in-the-pulpit; flowers pale pink-purple, four to 
eight in a bracteate spike, on a five-angled scape, about six 
inches high. Darwin refers thus to the genus: 


* “With binshes bright as morn fair Orchis charms, 
And lulls her infant in her fondling arms 
Soft plays — round her hosom's thrdne, 
And guards his life, forgetful of her own.” 
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The cypripedium, or lady'’s<slipper, is a gentle nervous 
stimulant, and somewhat anti-spasmodic; used lnsteedt of 
valerian ofttimes, tic phy- 
sicians or those of Th : the powdered 
roots form the “* Nerve-powder” of the latter, and is an in- 
portant ingredient in the “ Ladies’ Spiced Bitters” put up 
by them: It is harmless, and mothers can certainly use an 
infusion almost ad libitum. It is more pleasant—and per- 
haps as effectual in many simple nervous states—as the tell- 
tale asafetida: a medicine declared by a late Professer to 
be invaluable, if it could only be disguised! Many 
will give “drops” or “soothing-syrups” to their babes and 
young children, the advice of physicians tu the contrary 
notwithstanding. Milk of asafetida is preferable. 

Liverwort— Liver-Lear— Heputica triloba. Order Ra- 
nunculacez. Leaves all radical, subreniform, cordate, with 
three ovate, obtuse, or rounded lobes, purplish beneath, on 
petioles or foot-stalks three to five inches long. Fiower- 
scapes several, four to six inches long, silky-villous. Invo- 
lucre of three simple leaflets, villous externally, resembling 
sepals, The petal-like sepals blue or pale-purplish, occa- 
sionally white. An attractive little plant—one of the early 
harbingers of spring. 

The medicinal properties of this modest plant have 
been extolled in dropsies, both of the abdomen and the 
lower limbs, used in the form of poultices, thus: Take sev- 
eral handfuls of the leaves, and put them in a vessel uf 
boiling water. These are to be gently simmered for several 
hours, then removed from the fire. Beat the leaves into a 
pulpy mass, and stir in ground flaxseed, to form a poultice. 
Spread on flannel, and apply hot: repeat in twelve hours. 
The poultice excites a copious perspiration and a free dis- 
charge from the kidneys, Marked results have been 
obtained by some practitioners, while others have been 
sadly disappointed. Such will always be the result, I appre- 
hend, of empirical practice. 

Besides these diuretic properties, the liverwort possesses 
some astringent and demulcent properties. At one time it 
had iderabl as a remedy in hemoptysis 
(spitting blood) py chronic coughs. The writer has no 
cause to believe that this plant, or a score of others of 
similar reputation, pvssesses any demulcent properties supe- 
rior to—in fact, not equal to—the elm-bark or flaxseed iufu- 
sions, the latter sugared and acidulated with lemon-juice. 
Advisers and prescribers are numerous in every commu- 
nity; and it often astonishes the physician to discover what 
wonderful knowledge is possessed by the common people, 
just in proportion as they do not know. 


ially by the botani 1 
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PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


4@r-Everything relating to this department should be 
addressed “ Puzzle Editor,” Perenson’s Magazine, Lock 
Box 437, Marblehead, Mass. 


No. 205.—Cross-Worp Eniema. 
My first is in nose, but not in hand. 
My second’s in sit, but not in stand, 
My third is in cat, but not in dog. 
My fourth is in pig, but not in hog. 
My fifth is in lock, but not in key. 
My sixth is in you, but not in me. 
My whole, if you look, you will plainly see, 
Is an isle in the Mediterranean Sea. 


Monticello, IU. JENNIE. * 


No 206.—Lappzer Puzzie. 


The uprights are composed of words of eleven letters each ; 
the right meaning boundless, the left, bonds. 





The founds, beginning with the lowest, mean: 1. ‘Vigor 
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ous. 2. To invest with office. 3. A lover. 4. A mark. 
6. To make equal. 


Harlem, N. Y. Miywix 8. Yosr. 


No, 207.—Crose-Worp Enioua 
My first is in cotton, but not in silk. 
My second’s in water, but not in milk. 
My third is in chalk, but not in cheese, 
My fourth is in turnips, but not in peas, 
My fifth is in broom, but not in brush. 
My sixth is in porridge, but not in mush 
My seventh's in virtue, but not in sin. 
My whole is the country I live in. 
Wisconsrm Grav. 
No. 208.—Easy Worp-Squarr. 
1. A girl’s name. 2, A beast of prey. 3, A canal around 
acastle. 4. Against, 


Hughes, Col, M. C. Dama... 


Answers Next Month. 


ANSWERS To Puzzies In THE SzpremBER NUMBER. 


No. 202. 
PETERNON’s. 


No. 203, 
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MISCELLANEODS. 

A Worp Apout Decoratina.—The ordinary cream-colored 
Madras figured muslin, with colored flowers over it, sold for 
curtains, or by the yard, drapes prettily, and looks uncom- 
monly well if tied back at the sides with colored silk hand- 
kerchiefs, with the points in front. The small cheap Japanese 
paper hand-screens look well crossed and thrust into the hand- 
kerchief in front. Another effective way is to festoon red 
Turkey twill with crossed eprays of pampas-grass, tied with 
dark-green or blne ribbon, or to fasten colored paper fans 
slantwise between the festoons, 





‘THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

OcroseERr is a busy month, if one would have spring-flowers 
the following year: for the garden should now be cleaned 
ef dead plants and weeds, and be arranged for the winter 
season. 

Transplant all fibrous-rooted perennials, and biennials, and 
layored plants. Have a ball of earth to each root, and plant 
them where they are intended to remain. Among the per- 
ennials are: golden-rod, michaclmas daisy, everlasting sun- 
flower, campanulas, lychnis, polyanthus, violets, aconites, 
gentian, double daisies, hepaticas, raxifrage, and others of 
the like kind; peonies, lilies-of-the-valley, monkshood, flag- 
leaved iris, and others; the roots of these require parting 
and re-planting, or in four ycars they die away. 


“! The bicnnials are: Canterbury belle—white, blue, and 





meres 


purple—all the varieties of carnations, Freuch honeysuckle, 
tree mallow, tree primrose, wallflower, scabious, rocket, 
stock gilliflower, sweet-williams, hollyhocks, and others, 

Wherever the plants are to be placed, the earth must be 
weil loosened by forking the ground. 

Bulbs of every description to be planted in the borders 
and beds, and be potted for forcing. Ifa tulip-bed is required, 
the earth must be dug out, three inches of cow-dung be 
placed in, and then the earth returned to the bed. 

For hyacinths, a soil is recommended of loam, leaf-mold, 
well-rotted manure, and silver sand. One-or two bulba in 
each pot, well drained, and then plunged into coc t-fibre 
deep enough to cover three inches above the pot; they may 
remain @ mouth in this state, and then be brought into a 
room or greenhouse for forcing or otherwise; but after leay- 
ing the plunging bed, the bulbs must never need water. 

Flowering shrubs of all kinds to be pruned. 











OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Sa Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by « 
practical housekeeper. 

SOUP AND FISH, 

Soup Maigre—Melt a quarter of a pound of butter ‘n a 
stew-pan, and put into it six onions cut into thin slices; stew 
them in butter for ten minutes, Next cut up two or three 
heads of celery, a little parsley, about one pound of spinach, 
some burnt crusts, and seasoning of salt and pepper. Stir 
the vegetables in the butter for another ten minutes, then 
put to them two quarts of water; let all simmer together 
gently for an hour and a half. When ready to serve, put to 
it the yolks of three eggs well beaten, and three table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar. The soup must not boil after the 
eggs aud vinegar are added, or it will curdle, 

Codfish.—Tie the fish several times over with string; lay 
it in cold water plentifully salted, and let it boil gently, 
carefully skimming the water. When done, lift it up and 
let it drain, then serve. An ordiuary-size piece will be done 
two or three minutes after the water comes to boiling-point. 

MEATS. 


Rabbits with Onions.—After the rabbit is cleaned, truse it, 
and put it on to boil with cold water enough to cover it. 
When the rabbit is boiled tender, take it out.and fry it in 
boiling lard to a light brown; take it out and set it near the 
fire; have six onions sliced, and put them in the boiling 
lard; When they are fried a nice brown, pour a little boil- 
ing water in the frying-pan, and one tablespoonful of 
browned flour; pour this gravy over the rabbit, and serve. 
Season with pepper and salt. After boiling the. rabbit 
tender, it may be served with drawn-butter sauce that has 
had six boiled onions put in it. The onions must first be 
boiled perfectly tender. Pour this sauce over the rabbit, 
and serve. 

Cold Roast Fowls Fried.—Beat the yolks of two-eggs. Cut 
the fowls into pieces, and dip them first in the egg, then in 
the crumbs. Fry the cut pieces in butter or nice lard. 
Grated cheese may be used to give a piquant flavor. The. 
dish may be garnished with slices of fried potatoes. 

Pie of Cold Roast Veal —Cut the veal in small pieces, and 
season them with pepper and salt. Make a nice paste, line 
a deep pie-dish, fill it half full of the meat, and onthe top 
lay some oysters, with some lumps of butter. Cover the pie. 
with the paste, and bake it. 

VEGETABLES, 

To Improve Potatoes of Bad Quality.—Potatoes are some- 

times of very inferior quality, being deficient in starch. 
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The method to improve them by cooking is to peel them, 
and. boil them gently until nearly done. Thon drain the 
water from them, and put them again upon the fire, to make 
them hot without burning them; then mash them with a 
fork. The fork breaks them into pieces and allows the 
water to escape, thus very much improving the potatoes. 

Spinach, French Fashion—Cook the spinach in the ordi- 
nary way; strain it perfectly dry; chop it up very finely. 
Put it into a saucepan with a good piece of butter, enough 
white sugar to sweeten, and a little cream or milk. Stir 
well on the fire until it boils. 

Whipped Potatoes.—Whip boiled potatoes to creamy light- 
ness with a fork. -Beat in butter, milk, pepper and salt; at 
last, the frothed white of an egg. Toss irregularly upon a 
dish, set in the oven two minutes to re-heat, but do not let 
it color. 


~ 


DESSERTS. : 

Rice-Balls.— Boil some milk, and thicken it with some 
rice-flour mixed with cold water. When the milk begins to 
boil, stir in as much of the rice-flour mixed as above as will 
make the whole about as thick as a custard. When suffi- 
ciently boiled, add a small piece of butter and a little salt. 
Wet your custard-cups, fill them with the mixture, and, 
when cold, turn them out on a large dish, and serve with 
sugar and cream, or any sweet sauce. - 

Sponge Pudding.—Take three eggs, their weight in the 
shell in flour, butter, and sugar, aud grate the rind of a 
lemon very fine; beat the butter to a cream, and the eggs, 
yolks, and whites separately and then together; add the 
butter, and keep on beating; then mix in the sugar, and 
lastly the flour; then beat the whole till quite light. Put 
into a mould, aud boil an hour and a half. Serve with any 
fruit-sauce or with lemon-sauce. 

Batter and Apples.—Pare and core six apples, and stew 
them for a short time with a little sugar; make the batter 
in the usual way; beat in the apples, and pour the pudding 
into a buttered pie-dish. The pudding, when properly done, 
should rise up quite light. To be eaten with butter and 
moist sugar. 

Delightful Pudding.—One quart of boiled milk, mixed with 
a quarter of a pound of mashed potatoes and the same 
quantity of flour, with one or two ounces of butter, and ‘ 
two ounces of sugar. When it is cold, add three eggs well 
beaten; bake half an hour, and eat with wine-rauce, 

CAKES. 

‘Otmadian Jelly-Cake.—Reat one teacupful of white sugar and 
four ounces of butter to a cream; add the yolks of three eggs 
wull beaten, and two tablespoonfuls of milk. Stir into the 
above one pound of flour, with two teaspoonfuls of cream of 
tartar and one of soda mixed in it. Last of all add the whites 
of the eggs beaten to a strong froth. Flavor with lemon- 
essence, and pour the batter into four shallow tins like 
plates, and bake fifteen minutes in a quick oven. When 
cold, two cakes are placed on the top of each other, with 
jelly or preeerve between. The cakes should be an inch 
thick when baked, and covered with powdered sugar. 

Potato Rolls.—Two pounds of flour, a quarter of a pound 
of butter or good lard, four potatoes, one egg, and a teacup- 
fal of yeast. Rub the butter and flour together; add the 
potatoes—which must be boiled and finely mashed—the 
eggs well- beaten, and a little salt. Mix the whole with milk 
and a teacupful of good yeast. When light, roll it out as 
lightly as possible, cut it into cakes about half ar inch 5 
thick, and bake them in a moderately-hot oven, 

Ourrcnt-Cake (with Dripping)—Two ponnds of flour, three- 
quarters of a pound of moist supar, five ounces of good } 
beef-dripping, two penny packets of Borwick’s baking- 


Veen, 


— 





powder, a smyll pinch of carbonate of suda, and a little } 


thoroughly, and add milk sufficient to moisten it; but if 
made very wet, it will not be equally light. 

Indian Pone.—One quart of Indian-meal, one’ pint of 
wheat flour, one teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda dis- 
solved. Beat three eggs; add to them two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar; mix all the ingredients together with one quart of 
milk. Bake in shallow pans, in a moderate oven. They 
should be brown when done. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

How to Make Toffee.—Put a quarter of a pound of butter 
into a preserving-pan. When melted, add one pound of 
brown sugar, stir gently over the fire for about fifteen 
minutes, add a small teaspoonful of ground ginger or a 
little finely-grated lemon-peel ; boil and stir again, until the 
mixture when dropped into cold water becomes crisp, When 
done sufficiently, pour it on to buttered plates. 

Dripping (to Clarify).—Put the dripping into a basin; pour 
over it boiling water in which a teaspoonful of salt has been 
dissolved, aud keep stirring the whole to wash awdy the 
impurities. Let it stand to covl, when the water and dirty 
sediment will settle at the bottom. Repeat this operation 
at least twice with fresh water. When culd, remove the 
dripping from the water, and melt it into’ jars. 

Scrambled Eggs.—Allow one egg for each person, and one 
cup of cold milk, and a lump of butter the size of a walnut, 
for each egy. Break the eggs into a basin, beat a minute 
with a fork, then pour them into a saucepan, adding the 
milk, butter, salt, and pepper, and stir uutil sufficiently 
thick. Serve on toast. 





FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


Fic. 1.—WAatk1na-Dress, oF TEnRA-Corra-Rep CasHMERs. 
The underskirt is of silk of the same shade, trimmed with 
scant-gathered ruffles; the. Princess overdress is of the cash- 
mere, draped in points, and trimmed with soft woolen pom- 
pons, Bonnet of terra-cotta colored velvet, ornamented with 
a white feather. 

Fic. 11.—VisrT1n@-Dress, or Brur Non’s-Vetuinc. The 
underskirt is trimmed with five fine-plaited flounces; the 
tunic is short arid draped scarf-wise, and quite full at the 
back ; the close-fitting bodice is ornamented with a jabot of 
white lace, and lace trims the sleeves. Gray felt hat, 
trimmed with loops of blue satin ribbon and a small white 
cat’s-head. 

Fig, 111.— Reception- Dress, or Biur SurRAn SILK AND 
Brocape. The front of the underskirt is of blue satin 
brocaded in shades of yellow and brown; it is cut in, in 
open points, at the bottom, beneath which are plaitings of 
the surah; two very narrow plaitings of surah finish the 
bottom of the skirt; the back of the skirt is of plain surah. 
The overdress of surah has a very short tunic, much puffed 
at the back, and is draped in one deep, wide loop, with 
square ends that reach almost to the bottom of the skirt. 
Corsage and. hair bouquets of daisies. 

Fro. rv.—Carriace-Dress, oF Brack Brocapr AND BLack 
Vetver. The skirt has four very scant flounces of the bro- 
cade, and above the top of each is a scant trimming of black 
velvet cut in deep scallops. The tunic is of the brocade, 
drawn up high on the hips, aud puffed and looped at the 
back, and ornamented with black eatin ribbon. The jacket 
is of black velvet, ornamented with jet down the front, and 
cnt in seallops aronnd the edge to correspond with the 
trimming of the skirt. Hat of black velvet, trimmed with 
a jot buckle and a red bird and plume. This model is equally 
beautiful, and less heavy, if made of black satin in the place 
of the velvet. 


spice, one pound of currants, or sultaua rains, or crushed } Fia. v.—Hovsr-Daras, ‘or Brack Stik AND GoLpEN-Brows 
caraway -soeds, as preferred: Mix the abvve ingredients _ Pusu. The uuderdress is trimured’around the bottom with | 
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a narrow ruffie of the plush; the pinels and the sides and 
back of thie skirt, as far as they show beneath the black 
overdress, are also of the plush. The front of the skirt is of 
light-yellow surah, puffed, and between each puffing is a 
narrow shell-trimming of the plush. The black silk over- 
dress is in the Princess shape, open in front, and looped 
back over the plush skirt; it has a wide open collar, which 
shows a vest of the yellow surah and the jabot of lace. 


Fig. vi.—Watkino-Dress, oF Myrtie-Green CasHMERE 
anp S11x. The skirt is of the myrtle-green silk, laid iu 
large plaits; the waist and tunic are of the cashmere, and 
‘the cuffs, plastron, and trimming around the basque are of 
myrtle-green velvet. Bonnet of velvet, very much pointed 
in front, trimmed with white lace and a greeu feather, and 
a deep-piuk rose just under the top of the brim. 


Fia. vi1.—Hat, or Fine Brack Srraw, trimmed with 
ack velvet and thick ostrich-feathers; the brim is lined 
with black velvet. 


Fic. vi11.—Basqur, oy Biack Stripep VELVET AND SaTIN. 
The puffing around the bottom of the basque and at the 
thoulders is of the same material as the garment; black 
lace is quilled around the neck, and the front and cuffs are 
teimmed with long loops of black satin ribbon. 


Fic. 1x.—Hovsr-Dress, or Prune-Covorep Surau. The 
front of the skirt fulls in a loose puff, and it is edged with a 
narrow plaited ruffle, above which is a full puffing of the 
silk ; the side-panels are trimmed with a striped satin in two 
shades of plum-color, The surah tunic is made very full in 
front, and is gracefully draped at the back; the bodice is 
trimmed with bands of the striped satin. This dress would 
be very and hand for a rather light mourning, if 
made of silk, and crépe was substituted for the striped satin. 


Fic. x.—Dnress-Bonne", For E.perty Lapy. It is made 
ef black lace trimmed with jet, and has a full lace-trimming 
covering in front, and fasteued with bow and ends of black 
velvet ribbon, 

Fig. x1.—Ficuv, MADE oF Enouisn Cries, for mourning. 
This can be worn over a high-neck dress, and is very becom- 
fag to a slender figure. 

Fig. xur.—Visitine-Dress, oF EMERALD-GREEN NONPAREIL 
Vetverren. The bottom of the skirt is trimmed with a 
plaited flounce of emerald-green sagin ; beneath this are two 
narrow knife-plaitings of satin, edging the skirt; the skirt 
‘is composed of the velveteen, slightly gathered crosswise, 
and is trimmed on the left side with rosettes furmed of bows 
of satin ribbon. The tunic is put on panier-fashion, the 
right side falling lower than the other; the drapery at the 
back is carelessly draped. The corsage is high and plain; 
the sleeves three-quarters in length, aud worn with mastic- 

‘ealored long loose gloves. Bonnet of emerald-green velvet, 
with shaded green plumes. 

Fic. x1.— WALKING-Dress, oF Back VELVETEEN AND 
Brack Woven Brocuf. The bottom of the skirt is with 


Stead). 





four narrow knife-plaited ruffles; the front is composed of 


the broché, put on quite plain, with a puff of the velveteen 
falling over it; the close-fitting waist is long over the hips 
in front, and over the tournure at the back, from which the 
skirt falls in the “ waterfall” style; the cape, which is cut 
with high shoulder-pieces, is of the broché. Bonnet of 
black velvet, with dark-red plumes. 


Fig. x1v.—Watk1no-Dress. The underskirt is of dark- ; 


blue serge, and is kilt-plaited ; the overdress is shaw]-shaped 
at the sides, is gathered up at the back, and is made of dark- 
Ulue and white shepherd's-plaid; the bodice is pointed, and 
the shoulder-cape, cuffs, and pockets are of the dark-blue 


_terge, like the skirt, Dark-blne straw hat, trimmed with a 


band of velvet fastened with a buckle, and with feathers, 
Fic. xv.—Hovsr-Dress, The skirt is of very dark red 
and creani-colored striped silk; the butt.m is edged with a 








very narrow kuife-plaited ruffle; the overdress is of dark- 
red silk, with pointed tunic in front, looped high on the 
hips with large rosettes; on the right side the drapery ts 
turned back, forming a puff behind, and on the left side it 
falls in loose folds; the bodice is high at-the back, but is cut 
like a pensant-waist over the bust in front, and buttons on 
the left side; the chemisette is of the striped silk, and the 
fichu of cream-colored surah; the eleeves are rather shot, 
set high and rather full on the shvoulder, and are worn with 
long gloves. 

Fic. xvi.—Dress ror Receprions, FALL GarpEN-PARtTIER, 
Etc. The whole dress is made of cream-colored nun's-veil- 
ing, and the tunic is very much puffed below the waist; the 
bodice is richly braided, or can be embroidered in outline- 
stitch, und is made with the full Henry III plaits over the 
hips; these plaits are lined with surah silk; the plastron 
down the front, the cincture around the waist, aud the cufis 
are of dark-green velvet, ornamented with fancy buckles. 
The straw hat has the brim turned up on ove side, and is 
trimmed with a long green feather, aud twists of striped 
green and cream-colored silk, and a large buckle. 

GreneraL Remauks.—The increased size of the tournure 
is the most cided change that has taken place in dresses, 
but the skirts stil] fall close in front and at the sides. We 


? suppose that in time, however, the old style of hoop-skirts 


will be revived, and we shall soon present the appearance of 
the belles and dames of the times of the early Georges or of 
Marie Antoinette. Another decided fushion is the unevum- 
fortuble one of extremely high collars and bands around the 
neck ; and for short-necked persons this is very unbecoming. 
Sleeves are still high on the shoulder and slightly full. Is 
this a prediction of the ugly leg-of-mutton sleeve? It has 
been said that short waists were “coming in:” as yet the 
long ones are universal, For young ladies, the roumd 
waists are liked; but Fashion—who used to be so inex- 
orable in her decrees—allows almost any latitude in shape 
and style, not ouly of waists, but in all other respects, 

Trains are so much more graceful for evening wear, aud 
especially for older ladies, that they will not soon be uis- 
carded; but for any ordinary occasion, the short skirt is 
almost universal, This, however, necessitates the daintivst 
of hosiery and shoes, 

Manitles are cut so as to allow of the greater fullness of the 
tournure; and even tae tailor-made jackets are made te 
conform to the new style. 

Bonnets and Hats still range in all sizes and shapes. The 
smaller ones have t rily less trimming than the larger 
ones, which look bare if not well covered. 








OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Rue pes Petits CHampa, 

Decidedly, fashion is prescribing short corsages again, 
The newest dresses have the points in front and at the back 
of a much less prominent length than has been the case for 
some seasons past, 60 the innovation whereof I spoke in my 
last letter seems to be fully established in public favor, For 
this autumn’s wear, Jerseys composed eutirely of beads are 
now shown, They are very pretty, as well as showy and 
dressy, and come in all the popular dark shades, such as 
garnet, emerald-green, and dark sapphire-blue, as well as 
black. They must be worn with skirts matching the Jersey 
in color, Another pretty style of corsage which will be 
popular for demi-toilette, during the coming winter, is in 
white gauze, figured with small flowers in their natural 
hues, and lined with pale-pink silk. The skirt isin pum 
white silk gauze or surah. A toilette thus composed forms 
an exceedingly dressy and effective costume for a young girl 
to wear to a dinner-party, or to a amall evening-party.. Pink 


} is a goud deal iu vogue this autumn, in a pale shade, more 
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on the blossom-color than the pale rose-pinks of past seasons. 
Loops of pale-blue satin ribbon are sometimes employed in 
trimming dresses of pale-pink gauze or surah, but great care 
must be taken to bring together precisely the same shades of 
the different colors. Intertwined scarf-draperies are some- 
times used to replace the overskirt in walking-dresses; but 
this new style is only becoming when employed in soft 
materials, and for slender figures. In underskirts, the kilt- 
plaiting is lese fashionable than a series of very large flat 
plaits, alternating with clusters of small ones, the skirt being 
finished aronnd the edge with three very narrow plaited 
ruffies. Tailor-made cloth suits are still in vogue, but the 
Parisian dressmakers are now copying them, and are trim- 
ming them with bands of velvet in contrasting colors, 
cardinal-red being used on the marine-blue suits, and dark- 
blue velvet on the brown. A wide bias band of the velvet 
is placed above the hem of the underskirt, and a second 
borders the overskirt, while the jacket has a sailor-collar 
and cuffs of the same material. It must be confessed that 
the effect of this velvet trimming is not altogether favorable, 
except in the case of black velvet, on cloth of the same hue. 
The rather gaudy effect of the other combinations of color 
is probably a legacy bequeathed to us from the past watering- 
place season. 

Some very handsome combinations in cloth and crape, for 
deep mourning, have just been introduced by Pingot, for the 
present autumn. I was lately shown a deep mourning-cos- 
tume from his establishment, composed of a short-pointed 
corsage of cloth, with cuffs and collur of crape, to be worn 
over @ short-draped apron-underskirt of cloth, bordered with 
a wide bias band of the crape. Crape draperies, attached to 
the back of the corsage, formed the back of the overskirt, 
and fell over the underskirt, which was composed of a kilt- 
plaiting of crape from waist to hem. This simple tvilette 
wes exceedingly effective without having parted with any 
of the characteristics of deep mourning. Lady’s cloth is 
now largely used for mourning-dresses, and black nun’s-veil- 
ing is a good deal employed for toilettes to be worn on 
warmer days, when the weight of a cloth dress would provo 
too oppressive. is 

The rules for French mourning are much less rigorous 
than are those adopted in the United States and England A 
widow wears ceep mourning for one year: black silk and 
orape for six months, and silk and jet, grays and lilacs, for 
six months more. This is the extreme period for which 
mourning is ever worn in France. For a parént cr a ehild, 
the period prescribed is one year: six months being given 
to woolen stuffs and crape, three months to dull silks and 
erape, and three rionths to silk, with jet trimmings, and to 
neutral tints. For a grandparent, or a brother, or a sister, 
six months suffices; and three months’ mourning is con- 
sidered amply sufficient for a Jost relative of no closer kin 
than an uncle, an aunt, oracousin. Some of the French cus- 
toms, during the period of mourning, are very peculiar. For 
instance, a widow cannot legally marry before the expiration 
of the first year of her widowhood. During the time that 
must elapse between the demise of any person and his or 
her funeral, no table must be set in the dining-room of the 
awelling of the defunct. The meals must be served without 
a table-cloth, and eaten in haste, and without ceremony, 
At the funeral, it is imperative on the nearest relative to 
place himself or herself at the door of the church at the 
conclusion of the ceremonies, in order to shake hands with 
every person that has been present, as he or she passes out. 
Tt can readily be imagined how trying and painful this 
public ceremonial must be to a widow or a bereaved parent. 
It is etiquette, for all persons going to a funeral in Paris, to 
dress ih black, and as nearly in mourning as possible. Black 
gloves must always be worn, and all bright trimmings must 
be carefully eschewed. The same rule prevails in England, 
and, indeed, funerals in the English provinces are fur more 
elaborate, and depressingly gloomy, than they aro with us, 





It is only lately that the custom of tying long weepers of 
crape to the hats of the pall-bearers, and of compelling all the 
members of the family of the defunct to wear wide crape 
scarfs, passing over the right shoulder and tied under the 
left arm, has been wholly discontinued. Formal invitations 
to the funeral, written or printed on black-edged paper, are 
sent out. A pair of black gloves is presented to every person 
who attends the fuveral, ard a sumptuous lunch is provided 
for those who care to partake of it, after the conclusion of 
the ceremonies. The first Sunday after the funeral, the 
family of the deceased must appear in their pew, at the 
church they are accustomed to attend. The pulpit is‘draped 
in black, the congregation all wear black, the minister 
preacher in-black gloves, and all portions of the ceremony 
—the hymns, the sermon, etc.—bear reference to the recent 
melancholy event. To persons of a nervous, sensitive na- 
ture, every fibre in their composition still thrilling with the 
agony of their recent loss, this ordeal must be truly terrific. 
Then, too, the bereaved family is expected to be at home, to 
receive calls of condolence, throughout an entire month, so 
that the quiet and seclusion which, in the United States, is 
held to be the best remedy for nerves tried by a terrible 
grief, are in England wholly laid aside. 
Lucy H. Hoopsr. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS: 

Fig. 1.—Svuit ror a Boy. The kilted plaid-woolen skirt 
is attached to a plain waist; the coat is of a dark-brown 
cheviot, cut in large tabs around the edge, and confined at 
the waist with a belt and horseshoe buckle. Brown felt 
hat and plume. 

Fic. 11.—Girw's Costume, made of black, dark-blue, or 
plum-colored velvet. It is trimmed with guipure lace, and 
is of the Princess style, terminating with a scant flounce, 
above which is a puffing, each edged with the lace; the 
velvet bands’ are piped with satin; large square collar and 
cuffs, trimmed with lace; bonnet and feather to match the 
costume in color. 

Fig. ur—Priissk aND Cape ror a Littie Girt. The 
color is dark-red, and may be made of flannel-cloth or vel- 
veteen; and it is trimmed with braid suitable in color. 

Fig. 1v.—Girt’s Bonnet, which can be made of velvet, 
plush, satin, or silk; it is shirred, and trimmed with écru 
lace, and ties down with strings. 
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OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 


After many urgent requests, we some time since established @ 
Purchasing Agency, and encouraged by the substantial recogni- 
tion that_has followed our efforts to meet the wants of persons 
wishing the best selected goods from the EASTERN MARKETS, at the 
LOWEST PRICES, tre again call attention to our unsurpassed ad- 
vantages for supplying EVERYTHING used in the HoUBE, to the 
entire satisfaction of all who favor us with their orders, Special 
attention is given to every article bought; and the list includes 
Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Children’s Wear, Wedding Outfits, 
Infants’ Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday, and Birthday Presents, ete. 

The advantages gained by all persons sending their orders to 
our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large number 
who have been served since it has been established, in the saving 
of money, time, and trouble. ~ 

Samples furnished, only on receipt of 25 cents, Circulars are 
Sree to any one writing for them, containing full particulars, and 
mode of doing business. Remember all are served, not only oer 
subsoribers, but any one else in want of goods or wearing apparel, 
Address all communications for our Purchasing Agency to 

MRS. MARY THOMAS, 
P, 0, BOX 1626, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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A MARVELOUS STORY 


TOLD IN TWO LETTERS. 


FROM THE SON: yocox tries 


“Gentlemen: My father resides at Glover, Vt. He has 
been a t sufferer from Scrofula, and the inclosed letter 
will tell you what a marvelous effect 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


has had in his case. I think his blood must have contained 


the humor for at least ten years; but it did nt show, except 
in the form of a scrofulous sore on the wrist, until about 
five years . From a few spots, which apy at that 
time, it ually spread so as to cover his entire body, I 
a’sure yuu he was tei ribly afflicted, and an object of pity, 
when he begun using your medicine. Now, there are few 
men of his age who enjoy as gvod health as he has. I 
could easily name fifty persons who wuuld testify ‘to the 
facts in his case. } 
Yours truly, W, M. Purstirs.” 


FROM THE FATHER: syiccn 


anda duty for me to state to you the benefit I have derived 
from the use of 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


Six months ago I was completely covered with a terrible 
humor and ecrofalous sores. The humor caused an incessant 
and intolerable itching, and the skin cracked so as tu cause 
the blood to’flow in many places whenever I moved. My 
sufferings were great, and my lifea burden. I commenced 
the use of the SarsaPARILLA in April last, and have used it 
regularly since that time. My condition began toimpreve 
atonce. The sores have all healed, and I feel pertensty well 
in every respect—being now able to do a good day's work, 
although 73 years ofage. Many inquire what has wrought 
such a cure in my case, and I te.1 them, as I have here 
tried to tell you—Avyer’s SARSAPARILLA, Glover, Vt., Oct. 
21, 1882. Yours gratefully, 
Hiram Paiuips.” 


Aver's SarsaPaRitia cures Scrofula and all Scrofu- 
lous Complaints, Erysipelas, ma, Ring- 
worm, Blotches, Sores, Boils, Tumors, and 
Eruptions of the Skin. It clears the. bluod of all 
impurities, aids digestiun, stimulates the action of the 
bowels, and thus restores vitality, and strengthens the 
whole system. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Draggists; $1, six bottles for 65. 


A CLEAR HEAD. 


“One year ago I was induced to try Avgr's Prise as a 
remedy for Indigestion, Constipation, and Head- 
ache, from which I had long been a great aufferer. Com- 
mencing with a dose of five Pills, I found their action easy, 
and obtained prompt relief. In continuing their nse.a 
single Pill, taken ufter dinner, daily. has been all the medi- 
cine I have required. Ayer's Pitts have kept my system 
regular and my head clear, and benefited me more than all 
the medicines ever_ before tried. Every person similarly 
afflicted should know their value, 152 State St., Chicago, 


ne 
. “ M. V. Watson.” 
For all diseases of the stomach and bowols, try Arzr’s 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists, 





JAMES PYLES 





me BEST THING KNOWN = 
WASHING+~BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER, 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEW ARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLLNE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving com d, and 
aiways bears the above symbol, and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


Florence Knitting Silk 





Positively the only Silk suitable for knitting, which 
will bear washing without injury two color or texture, Sold 
by all enterprising dealers. 

Uur latest book on Knitting (No. 4), with samples of 
Knitting and Etching Siik, sent on receipt of three 2-cent 


stamps. 
NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 








HE Autumn number of Vick's Floral Guide, containing 

* a full list of Bulbs for Fall Planting. and Klowers for 

the Honse with descriptions of Byacinths, Tulips, Lilies, 
andall Balba and Seeds for Full Planting in the garden, 
just published. and free to all on application. Customers 
who ordered bulbs last fall will reccive it without applying. 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 
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EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


For Ladies, Misses, Ohildren and- Infants. 


mia bit ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquired is 
p 


to the — plan of their construction, and the entire 


have gi 
rem CUT r pans 4s ‘tes Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, 

b full bust: the construction of inside 
rset'front, so that a corset and 
waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as. made fo 
ticular Sitention ¢ to the physical proportions and requirements of the growing 
little er has been given in my the parts, and from the large variety of 
sizes, ull ages can be perfectly fitted f. 


on receipt — Mention daconeen's MaGazixz. 


boned, and 
of bust, under’ fulled piece, is that of 
perfect bust eye is provided within a 
r Children an and Infants,, par- 


stuck. Sent Ly mail, postage prepaid, 


Directions for: Measurin 
For Ladies and Misses, tak 


B ta Faced 8 Back and Boned. $2.25. “a snug 
« Boned, 1 1 give it fo a ® be unon 
PA i “ Soft, For Children and Infants, take chest 


Send for Circulars. 


Children's : and Infants’. 


measure also, and state age of cliild, 


-Address the Manufacturers. One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States, 
GEO. FROST & CO.,.28'7 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





RUPTURES CUREDS 


* om Medical Compound andIm + ah 


gato yen eae n Truss ia vrom 
° nas retorenose given, 
tamp for circula ha 

Pp oe r, and £7 in deee 't paper 









Revolvers, Catalogues free. 
Great Western Gun 


‘A. callings Suitheiio,eferana | Co. 00. 
GUNS’ 


Address 
rurks, Dittsburgh, Pa, 





BOOKS ON BUILDING, Painting, Decorating, 


ete. For my eighty-cight page Illustrated Catalogue, 


address, cuclosing three 3-cent stam 


ps, 
WM, T. COMSTOCK, 6 Astor Place. New York. 





— 


— 








i DR. C. W. BENSON'S 

Is Warranted to Cure 

=| BozmeA, TRTTSRS, uUMORS, 

INFLAMMA' 
ALL ROUGH poate ERUPTIONS, |: 

oF AND SCALP 

; ecnoruLa U TENDER ITCHINGS, 

& |and PIMPLRS on oil parts of the body. | a 


Tt makes the akin white, soft.and smooth; removes 
tanand freckles, and is the BIST toilet dressing it 
THS WORLD. Elegantly put up, TWO bottles in 
one package, consisting of both internal and exter. 
nal treatment, 





s | _All Sretolass druggists have it. Seiee Chaar sacheae 

















sree rans, 


oe EEE Medal, Paris Exposition, (878. 





The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles. 
SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 
the WORLD, 








TAKE NOTICE, 
ker 50c, (In stampa) 200 Elegant Boi 


Pictures, no two 


F, WHITING, 60 nssau Bt, N.Y, 


A SPECIFIC FOR 
Epilepsy, 

Spasms, Convul- 

sions, aaa Pon, 




















PR ¥ ESViN Dance, <Alcohol- 
THE GREAT tsm, Opium Eat- 
ing, Syphillis, 
Scrofula, Kings 
SERVE) ee 
sia, Nervousness, 
RIOIR }sict  Zrcadache, 
Nervous Weakness, Brain Worry, Blood Sores, 
Biliousness, C: Nervous Prostra' 
Kidney atte ities. $1.50. 
“Samaritan Nervine i 
“I feel i 7° 
ay ty ta reo mite Ciyde, Kansas. 
“It cured where payeiecone Sel fuiled,” 


Sickness, St. Vitus 

Evil, Ugly Blood 

: N heumatism, 
invle z 

Edie, Beaver. Pa, 


aa-Correspondenco freel; freely answered.-@2 


THE DR. $. A. RICHMOKD MED. 00., 87. 0. 
L At Druggists. C. XN. Crittenton, Agent, N.Y. 








Bent work in tho U, &, for tho money. 
| BUGGIE ENTERPRISHW CATRTAGE CO,, Cin- 
nati, 0, Write for Cutulogue No. 8. Frow, 


CHLORIDE 


Breit E KEELEY Ee AEELEY, wo D. 1 Sun, 0. & “i . 
INSIST ON Bi 





ING SHOWN Tink | 


LDREDCE 


SEWING MACHINE, CHISA00 and NEW TORK) 


8U¥ 42 BONANZA “42kcF 








rr 










Drc.W.BENSON SD 
CELERY & CHAMOMILE’ PILLS. 


ARE PREPARED EXPREBELY TO CURE 
[AND With CURE fy, (EOF AL KINDS 


EURALGIA. NERVOUSNESS 
40 DYSPEPSIA . 


FAC-SIMILE SIGNATURE ON EVERY BOX. 











Thousands of testimonials to prove the above assertions. 
We giveasample: 
“Had Neuralgia and Bick Headache for years. 
other medicines woul.t nt o* 
8. G@. Harburg, — 


Dut your. Celery, Pile dia diy 
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SCIENCE OF “A De new “TIRE. 


By Joun Cowan, M. 400 pages; 200fllustrations. An 
iavelnable ide for a married, or, those contemplating 
marriage. Valuable 16.page descriptive circular sent free 
by J. 8. *S. OGILVIE & 1 Rose Street, New York. 





Freel substitute 


others’ 
. diet for invalids and nursing mothers. 
mended by all raveleane Koopa, in all climates, 


a Fe to. at 4i Contra! Wharf. Arner. Wanben’ Stass 


OUR "EMBRO IDEF VERY i —100 


Pages—is a complete guide to neodlework of all kinds, 
Givos diagrams and full instructions in Kena/ngton, Aranene, 

and all the new embroidery stitches, Italso gives Sines. 
tions for crocheting and knitting, in cotton twit i Severe 
handsome patterns of window an ‘mantel 

fifty other useful and ornamental articles; also tenches nd 
to make Gelere Aeeg by oniton,and Macramé Lace, and has 
erey a nt pon rned-Net Work, and Rug g making. 
Price Nye Four for $1,00, Add 

TERN ean SHIN 00,, 47 Barclay Bt Street, New York, New York, 


DDNNVIC STEEL 


Sy al 


Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161, 


For Sale by all Stationers, 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J, 26 John St., New York, 


SILKS or Mg S.C] 


In blocks of all 
stamps f orsamples. Val sgn Works ew wird 


























WORK 





GREWELS 363.2 eon 


Floss, 15c. 

(Emb, Silk, 9¢2; 18k. Ban, Chenille, 6c.; 18k. 
Arasine, 12¢,; 1 sk. Etching Silk, ort Boks. 
French Cotton, 1bc.;: Llap Split Le yT, 10c.; 
3 Kensington and 3 Chenille N hte 6 
cards Cross-stitch Patterns, 25c.; 3 pont Tiay 
=. 3.5 instructions for doing 
“aime te ich will not rub off, 50c.; 2 Stamp- 
ing Patterns for Kensington, 25c.; 7 for Out- 
line, Loc,; 1 fur Flannel, luc.; 1 for Braiding, 
10c.; 1 box Powder, 25c. Speci al offer— 
all above, $1.00. stamping Patterns at 

wholesale. Outfits $1 to $25. 
T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 


=) STANDARD 
SILK 


OF THE 
WORLD J 


DON’T FORGET PY*se vee, vet 

Fai CARDS, just issued for 1888, for 10, 

i qu ity ie, joveliest fancy designs ever seen, 
a The f 

> ey Aw Name tn new atylot 


















el Ldce api pated Prem 
Re illustrat 
& CO. No 


MOTH ERS 
Protect Your Babes 
from Cold,Coughs andl 
Croup, by dressing them 
in the Merino Druwers 
for Infants. Thvry are 
mude in sizes to fit children 
from three months to three 
years ofage,are neat warm, 
cheap, and convenient of 
adjustment: attached to 
waist or underskirt by but- 
tons or safety-pins, quickly 
removed and replacedwhen 
necessary,and not Hable 
to become soiled. 
Physicians recommu d 
them highly. Sold \y 
dealers in Ia ios’ and oh: 
dren'sunderweargenerally, 
Manufactured by 
Parente Jun 20th, 1882. FLAVELL BROS, 
Germantown, Pa. 


IF YOU WANT 


“The most popular and sat 
isfactory Corset as regards 
Health, Comfort and Ele 
Yt of Form,’ be surv 


MADAME TOR'g TAPROVE 
CORsEzET 
SKIRT SUPPORTER, 


va Jtis artipslesiy adapt 
~ to resent style of 

‘ or gale by all 
gael. Price by 


ss rt jie 


dy, Card ith 8 




























@ FOY, HARMON & CO., 
New Haven Conn. 





Mrs. Southworth’s Complete Works 


43 VOLUMES, AT $1.76 EACH; OR $75.25 A SET, 


Send to us for a complete list of them, and address all letters to 


T. B, PETERSON & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ful n 

outa Wasnt ‘8 ey hy eae tocnese 
who will order this ape 

Sen § a further dedu: of $2.00 
‘will be allowed, making the instru- 
ment cost in all only a My 
sole object isto have 

ants inet thereby 


sh,entitles hold 
ot 4g one Beatty 0 
800, 


per ce 
not fasts represent 
one year’s use. 
ul AN IELF. BY ATTY. 


ket, Two Knee Swells 
8 Clara’ ~ = ual Forte So! 


Expression 
18 j tolina, | Yo 

los 4t 3 bil Violin 
ccolo; 4th, i ante oa 





weal” Dane yon on orver be 
further Stecten of 00 is given, 


{ worth $107.76 
FOR ONLY 


Style, No. 800. 
BR Wow. 
geese es. =o: solid Black Walnne 
sic Poc 


ott 
thelt feags dsown praises # ents 
ANYWAY. 








aa . 4 
Dimensions— Height, 72ins. Depth, %ins, Length, 4¢ins. 
Sano, Tre lo Upright ERIC el oma or_ Parlor 

rand Organ K XK te Swell’ 85 See 


oo 6 Baxuphones 7 Vi 7 Mog H di Gam 
lian: 13 


“F 


What 


to give 


cent instrument iStroduced’ without delay, 


6th, Sweet! Voix 
teelidiiie 


TE ME YOUR KEASONS WHY, 


Orga: tain: 
Springs Rollers for mo’ 


Warranted 
Ser. 
(eo) Weare. 







Five 


Diapason; 9 Viola Dolce: 10 Onan 
; ice; ran 
;16 Clarionet; 17 Voix Celeste; 


6 
2 ey 28 rand Urgent as Automatie Val ve Stop. 8 
sets Golden ot ered iets, entelicten: ise Charron oy Ae -— ed Fam “Fren Preautit 
bth, Powerful Sub-. 


Famous French Moras 34 Boone 
Seven 


Celeste; 7th, Soft Celle. 






sell you an instrument 
sold sells others in the same community, IF Pio ARE USABLE 1 
I WANT TO HEAR FRO: 


county, State, freight it station-and on = 








ays 











Agarsze or call wen} —)ANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington. New Jersey. 


a HAIR. Madame Wambold’s 8 fic 
permanently removes Superfiuous hair without injuring 
the skin, Send for a circular. Madame Wambold, 198 


West Springfield Street, Boston, 









SOLDi FREE J. J. - IROL mal 


AND NOT 


OUT, 
25 cts. lars 
35 Dey 8t., N.Y 


43-A RARE OFFER “te 
2% BEAUTIE 


Brit ioe. 1 pacha (with LSnames) and and 


tensi 
pam hem welys 


tt Ring for $1. (Don’t eon 





is elegan 
Cards with the cheap pac w of 605 adver 
a Album of iamples, 25e, Blank 


bum of Ham 
NORTHFORD CARD jorthford, Ct. 





New Chromo Oards for 1884, name on, 10c., or 40 all 
50 Gold and Silver,10c, J.B. Husrep, Nassau, N. Y. 
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You Dirty Boy! 


ALL THE LEADING DRUGGISTS SELL PEARS’ SOAP, 
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~BAVENO VELVETEEN. 


The PLAIN VELVETEEN 
in all the FASHION- 
ABLE SHADES. 





The glossiness of the pile 
makes tt equal in appear- 
ance to the best Silk Velvet. 








PRE-EMINHYNTLYT 


The Only Real Subsite for Genoa Sik Vere 


Baveno Velveteen haswon the suffrages of all discrim- 
inating ladies, and won them on its intrinsic merits. It 
has a surface which is simply perfect. Being woven 
from finer yarns than any other make, tt is softer and 
lighter to the touch, and much richer looking. 


THE BROCHE IN ALL’ 
FASHIONABLE 
SHADES 


Lf it were not for the 
price, no one would suspect 
tts not being made of silk, 





TO BE HAD OF ALL FIRST CLASS RETAILERS. 


THE TRADE SUPPLIED BY MILLS & GIBB, NEW YORK. 





REASONS 
WHY 


7© MRS, THOMPSON'S 
» PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 


THAN ALL OTHERS. 


Pai, ~ re er SPRING conforms ttelf 
IY tn shapeto KE 

2.—Thy DO Nor have FALSE, wigay look, 
a al others have. 

3.—They omg tear 4 break apart, but outwear 


THREE 0, 


( , Jany 
. PR te y.CANNOT WRINKLE or SHRINK with 
ir ai ‘or years. 
s—rieyaotr Yo pap wi Sor they don't require dressing as 
nm aect 
hs — They 9 BES a hehe when they get MUSSED, 
and are knownt ori min in @ year wit hont redreseing. 

ata -! “> eh sSVERY WE to be OURLY HAIR, or refund 
J net. 

8 wos IM bland £2 PE Beery lady can look young and attractive 

witha THOMPSON WAVE, as HUNDREDS WILL ACKNOWLEDGE 
ep ten years younger, 

% —As I have 10 diferent styles of THOMPSON WAVES, every fancy 











canbe grat ifud. 
PRICES from Zio » $38. (Blond and d Gray exes 
Also, the most ASSOR 
SWITCHES rom ras So BBO. GRAY 
4 SPECIALTY 


Beware of parties endeavoring to 


= 
Waves gens yy te be the 


Vi 
‘hompeon Wave, asi do allow any other 
oods, 





Dealer to sell my ¢ 
8END Re! CATALOGUK TO HEADQUARTERS OF 


» ©. THOMPSON, 
No. 52 Beet 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


EVERY LADY | 


Should send for Strawbridge & Ciothier’s Oatalogue, which 
contains one hundred and twenty large pages, nearly one 
th d illustrations, and four pages of new music. Is 





especially valuable to those who shop by mail, or ate 
interested in home art. Send fifteen cents for copy of same. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, Philadelphia 


DAY anons 


Fe el 


ai toeels torent cash, foreaih sada atlower ty prem 


se ye set ly Be. Wee 
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CONART Phileda. 
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“Towe my, 
Restoration 
Y to Health 
Land Beauty 
to the 
CUTICURA 






Tertimonial of a 
Loston lidy. 


BB agora Humors, Humiliating Brapticma. Ttching 
Tortures, Scrotula, Salt ees, aud Infantile liu- 

mors cured by the Curicura ReMxpfr 

Coticura Resotvent, the new bie ed Purifier, cleenees 
| the blood and perspiration of — and poisonous eie- 
ments, and thus removes the e 

Ourtcura, the great Skin con winstantly allays Itching 
| and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Seal p, heals Uleeis 
and Sores, and restores the Huir. 

UTIouRA Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Toilet 


Requisite, ared from Curicura, is indispensable in 
treating bwin Di iseases, Baby Humors, Bkin Bi lemishes, 
y= ng Skin. 


Curr hy be Fs are 
infallible” Blood Purifiers 
25 conte: Renolvent, Flee, 
esolve! 
ical CoB — wy aes 


absolutely pure, and the only 

and — eau ifers. ae 
ticura: cen’ OAD, 

Pore r Drag and Chem- is 
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*A SPRAY OF GUELDER ROSES 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. CHILD'S HAT AND BONNET. 










































































WALKING-JACKET, 





HOUSE-JACKET. HAT. 
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NEW STYLES OF WALKING-DRESSES, 
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WALKING-COSTUME NONPAREIL AND WOVEN BROOHA VELVETEEN. WALKING-COSTUME. 
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DESIGN IN CREWEL EMBROIDERY FOR LARGE SCREEN. EMBROIDERY. 











TURNHAM TOLL. 





As Published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1007 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, 





MILTON WELLINGS. 


FRED. E. WEATHERLY. 


8rd verse a little slower. 


Scherzando. 


1. _‘* Now where are you going so early this morning, Now 
2. There’s riding and driving to market, this morning There’s 
8. The day’s growing later, cool shadows thicken, The 
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Teena a. oe o_ pot 
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a 
going so early?” said he; He peep’d at her little face under the awning, ‘‘ I'm 


where are you 
riding and drivin from near and from far, But no little face looks from under the awning, And 
little cart stands in the grass by the way; And under the tilt are the butter and chicken, But 

































































— 
going to market, to market,” said she, ‘‘ But toll you must pay for passing this way.” ‘‘And 
nobody stands to take toll at the bar; The door’s open wide, but no one’s inside, And the 
oh! ’tis too late for the market to day. But two happy souls each the other concludes, That 
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TURNHAM TOLL. 

















what is the toll, master Toll-keeper, pray?” ‘‘O twopence to pay, two-pence to pay, 
dog finds it lone - ly at home to be tied; The clock ticksaway, what does it say? 
life's something better than markets and tolls! O, happy are they roaming a - way. 

a 
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twopence the toll is for passing thisway! twopencetopay, twopenceto pay, 
‘‘not ma-ny twopences tak -en to-day,” The clock ticks away, what does it say? 
tho’ ne’era two-penceis tak-en to-day! Hap-pyarethey rouming a-way, 
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twopence the toll is, for pass-ing this way.” 
‘not ma-ny two-pen-ces tak -en to-day.” 
Tho’ ne’er a twopence 






a tempo. 





on 





tak -en to-day! Tho’ ne’era twopenceis tak-en to-day! 


























AUTUMN HAT. NEW STYLES SHOES. 























